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All for One 


An Advertisement,of 
the American Telephone and Telegraph Company 





A’ SLEET storm de- 
‘ scends, carrying down 
trees and wires. A 
wind turns outlaw and blows 
down a pole line. Or some 
swollen river rampages 
through a circuit of 
destruction. 

But wherever angry na- 
ture attacks the Bell Tele- 
phone System there are re- 
pairmen trained to meet the 
emergency, and everywhere 
trained in the same schools 
to the use of the same effi- 
cient tools. Supplies of sur- 
plus equipment and materials 
are kept at strategic points 
whence they may be rushed 
by train or truck to the 
devastated area. 

Throughout. the Bell 


=) 


f)} System, all construc- 
tion and practice are 
standard, so that men 
and supplies, when necessary, 
may be sent from one state 
or company to another. 

There are twenty-five Bell 
Companies, but only one 
Bell System—and but one 
Bell aim and ideal; stated 
by President Walter S. 
Gifford as: 

“A telephone service for 
this nation, so far as humanly 
possible free from imperfec- 
tions, errors and delays, and 
enabling anyone anywhere 
at any time to pick up a tele- 
phone and talk to anyone 
else anywhere else in this 
country, clearly, quickly and 


at a reasonable cost.” 








Any Kind of Tire You Prefer 


IGH Pressure, Balloons or Heavy Duty Hoods for work trucks 


can be had at Hood Tire Dealers. These 
manufacturers—every one you see on the road 


tires are not sold to car 
is there because its 


owner prefers Hoods and buys Hoods. 
If you figure cost per mile, you will use Hoods. 


Made by: Hood Rubber Co., Watertown, Mass. 
Distributed by: Hood Rubber Prod ucts Co., Inc. 
Branches in all Principal Cities 


Look for the Hood Arrow 











BALLOON TIRES—HEAVY DUTY TIRES~—SOLID TIRES 
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| HEALTH SERMONETTES 


| By F. M. REGISTER, M. D., | 
| Editor, Health Department 





Poison Oak or Poison Ivy 


GREAT remedies have been 

recommended to prevent and cure 

poisoning from poison ivy, but none of 

them has proved to be either a preven- 
tive or a cure. 


many 


Now comes Dr. 
James B. McNair, a 
scientist of the Uni- 
versity of Chicago, 
with a simple drug 
that he claims will 
prevent ivy poisoning. 

It is a 5 per cent 
solution of ferric 
chloride in a _ half 
and half mixture of 
alcohol and water, or glycerine water. 
Dr. McNair says if the hands and face 
are bathed freely with this solution either 
|-before or immediately after going into 
| regions known or suspected to contain 
poison ivy or kindred plants, no ill ef- 
fects can follow. It simply chemically 
neutralizes the ivy poison. This remedy 
is cheap, can be obtained at any drug 
store, is practically harmless, and quite 
safe to use. 





DR. REGISTER 





Dr. George D. Fuller, a renowned bo- 
tanist, who is himself very sensitive to 
ivy poisoning has modified the above iron 
treatment, which he says works perfectly 
for him. He uses a strong solution of 
ferrous sulphate in water instead of the 
ferric chloride (in water or alcohol). 


It seems to me that these remedies dis- 
covered by these scientists would be well 
worth trying, for there certainly could 
come no harm from their use. 


What I have already said has reference 
to prevention of poisoning by poison ivy. 
To those who are so unfortunate as to 
he already poisoned by poison ivy or 
noison oak, I would suggest that nothing 
be used as a cure that stings or hurts; 
use only those medicines that soothe. 
Everybody has a favorite remedy for 
this trouble, but be particular to use 
nothing that will further irritate the 
skin. I have known people to be made 
very, very sick by using remedies that 
are said to kill the poison; they usually 
almost kill the patient. Try fluid extract 
f Grindelia, a teaspoon to a pint of 
water, with 10 grains of sugar of lead 
added. This mixture applied frequently 





good as anything you can use, after you 
have been poisoned. 








{VOLLOWING are appropriate and 
beautiful passages for the whole 

family to read together each night for 
the coming week :— 

Friday, August 5—Comfort for the Weak, 
Isa. 40, verses 1-11 and 27-31. 

Saturday, August 6—The Servant of the 
Lord, Isa. 42, verses 1-16. 

Sunday, August 7—The Anointed Deliverer, 
Isa. 45, verses 1-17. 

Monday, August &~The Suffering Savior, 
Isa. 52, verses 13-53. 

Tuesday, August 9—The Glorious 
Isa. 55. 

Wednesday, August 10—-The Happy City. 
Isa. 62. 4 

Thursday, August 11—The New Jerusalem, 
Isa. 65, verses 13-25. 

Friday, August 12—Jeremiah’s Call, Jer. 1. 


Gospel, 


Saturday, August 13—-The Way of Rest 
Refused, Jer. 6, verses 16-30. 
Memory verses: Isa. 40:31; 42:67 45:13; 53:6; 


55:7; 62:3; 65:18; Jer. 1:17; 6:16. 
(Copyright, by Sunday School Times Company) 
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Drive your work. The 
man who lets his work 
drive him soon becomes 
a weary plug. 


The Best De Laval 
Ever Made 


There are piooady thousands of these 
new 1927 Series in use and owners every- 
where say they are the best De Laval 
Separators ever made—and that means 
the best of all. 








New Features 


sf Turnable Supply Can. A handy 
© feature —saves time, lifting and 
stooping. 


2 Easier Turning. These new 
® De Lavals are easier to start and 
turn than any others. 
3 Ww » This new feature 

*® enables you to see how your separa- 
tor is being oiled and shows you the 
condition of the oil. 





eS PAe 





4 Floating Bowl. Self-balancing, 
© runs smoothly and without vibration, 
delivers a smoother, richer cream, and 
+ less power. 
rade allowances made on old separa- 
tors. See your De Laval Agent or write 
nearest office below. 


The De Laval Separater Co. 


New York Chicago San Francisco 
165 Broadway 600 Jackson Blvd. 61 Beale St. 














We willsend a Reinforced Edge STERLING razor on 30 day trial. 
if satisfactory, cos BOt, costs nothing. Fine Horsehide 
NR- ALTIMORE, MD. 





ts $2.50. If not 
Strop FREE. STERLING co. 





He Made $2,088.62 
Sales In 2 Months! 


So Can You—In 


Your Spare Time! 
I. G.W. BUCK, Randall 
Co., TEXAS, now over 
60 years old, has been 
a successful Stark Tree 
Salesman ever since 1898. 
Last Summer, between 
~_ 6 and rie ave he 
old $2,088 
pra 4 of Stark Fox 
Trees—just in his 
spare time—in only 
fair territory. 
pagme y of — 
ers a mall Town 
Men Doing As Well! * “Texas * 
Write us for PROOF! Let us show 
you the great Sales Opportunities 
that our Great Advertising Campaign 
—reaching 18,000,000 farms and 
homes—places within your o> 
Get terms QUICK — you are PAID 
WEEKLY-—the work is health 
angus and PROFITABLE. Don’t 


SF neighbor beat you to this 
INEY-MAKING O OPPORTUNITY. 


Address Box S. W. -142 


Stark Bro’s Nurseries 
At LOUISIANA, MO. 111 Years 


YOUR Opportunity 
COU PON! Use It TODAY 


Louisiana, Mo. 
Send me—without eat any aay <iligetion on my part 
—complete facts and your Salesmen’s 
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CEORGIA-ALABAMA EDITION 


This is the GEORGIA-ALABAMA EDITION (made 
especially for Georgia, Alabama, and Florida), edited 
from our offices at Birmingham, Alabama, and hav- 
ing 100,000 CIRCULATION WEEKLY, The 
four editions of The Progressive Farmer are: 





GEORGIA-ALABAMA; Birmingham, . . 100,000 


CAROLINAS.VIRGINIA, Raleigh, . . . 
MISSISSIPPI VALLEY, Memphis, . . . . 135,000 
TEXAS EDITION, Dallas, . . . - 120,000 
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tered as second class matter at the postoffice at Bir- 
mingham, Ala., under the Act of March 3. 1879. 
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| AugustRemindersforAlabama Farmers 


Auburn Workers Offer a Variety of Suggestions on Making the Farm Pay More 


equa 
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Alabama Polytechnic Institute, Auburn, is a strong 

believer in farmers learning from each other. “I 
believe that each farmer should study the work and 
methods of each of his neighbors,” he said. “By so 
doing he is sure to learn; and the 
more a farmer knows the better 
he can. farm. 


Paw. L. N. Duncan, director, Extension. Service, 


“In traveling over Alabama, I 
frequently observe outstanding 
fields of cotton, corn, and other 
crops, together with good pastures. 
I have also observed that some 
farmers keep much better live- 
stock and much better pastures 
than others keep. There is a vast 
difference in homes and the way 
they are kept. Some have lots of beautiful flowers and 
shrubbery, others have none. 


“There is a reason. Back of the difference is the 
farmer. It is due to better methods, and other im- 
provements. And this explains why neighbors can 
learn so much from each other. 

“At this season, when crops have’ made full growth 
and are maturing, farmers have an excellent opor- 
tunity to learn from each other.” 





P. 0: DAVIS 


Get Ready to Plant Legumes 


NOWING that next month, September, will start 

the winter legume sowing season, Prof..M. J. 

Funchess, dean, College of Agriculture, and direc- 
tor, Experiment Station, urges farmers to make their 
plans now for sowing. 

“Order your seed and inoculation and be sure that 
you have machinery for sowing,” he said. “The 
farmer who is ready to sow the first opportunity is 
almost sure to succeed.” 


Professor Funchess explained that the best time for 
planting winter legume seed is imme- 
diately following the first good rain 
after the middle of September. Al- 
though September sowing is better he 
does not advise sowing until there is 
enough moisture in the ground for the 
seed to germinate and get started. 

In the southern part of Alabama, 
Professor Funchess says that sowing 
may be done the last half of October; 
in North Alabama, it should be done 
not later than the first half of October. 
However, as indicated above, take ad- 
vantage of the first good rain after 
September 15. 

These recommendations apply to 
monantha vetch, hairy vetch, and Aus- 
trian winter peas. Professor Funchess 
regards monantha vetch' as the best of 
the three but the supply of seed is lim- 
ited. Those who are unable to get 
monantha vetch seed are urged to sow 
hairy vetch or Austrian peas. 

In advising farmers to sow these 
crops, Professor Funchess says that we 
have passed the demonstration stage 
and that we should not think in terms 
of a few acres but of an entire farm. 


Boll Weevils Are Active 


OLL weevils are raging in South 

Alabama. Investigations reveal 

that they are not in every field, 
but they are in the miajority. 


Late in July, investigations in seven Tucker, A. B. 





This field of Monantha, most_promisin 
Hardy, Coweta County, ; 

a growth of the crop. Standing in the picture, left to right: G. A. 
. Hardy; W. R. 


farm of R. L. 
Notice the dense, soli 
send, Georgia Betows: Eugene Baker, A. & W. P. R.R.-W. Ry. of Ala.; R. 





By P. O. DAVIS 


aditor, Alabama Extension Service 


counties reveal that on an average 35.9 per cent of 
squares were punctured. Two thousand squares were 
examined in these seven counties. About the same time 
an examination of 2,400 squares in eight fields in 
Chambers County revealed 51.5 per cent punctured. 

Under such conditions, poisoning with calcium arse- 
nate certainly should pay. Of course, poisoning is not 
necessary where plants ase not putting on squares and 
blooming, except to protect the young bolls. 

Calcium arsenate is selling for 10 cents per pound in 
100-pound lots. Eighteen pounds will dust one acre 
three times. Hence the cost for poison for one acre is 
$1.80. To this must be added the labor cost, and the 
machinery cost. Talk it over with your county agent. 


High Feed Prices 


HE United States Department of Agriculture has 
ores: chat the present corn crop will be the 

smallest for the United States in 26 years. Per- 
haps it will be a half billion bushels less than the aver- 
age for the last 10 years. The acreage in corn this 
year is 2,000,000 acres less than that of 1926. 

This means that corn prices will be high. The farmer 
who has to buy will have to pay more and the farmer 
who has corn to sell will sell for more. Seeing the 
situation,: Prof. J.-C, Grimes, animal husbandman at 
Auburn, says it will pay Alabama farmers to make a 
special effort to save feed and also to make more feed. 

Of course, most of the corn is mature, but a side- 
dressing of nitrate of soda will help some late corn 
which has not advanced too far. By increasing the 


yield and saving other feed crops, those who are short 
on corn will reduce the amount they have to buy and 
those who have a surplus will have still more to sell. 





WHAT HAVE YOU PLANNED FOR COVER CROPS ON YOUR FARM THIS WINTER? 
of vetches for Southern conditions, grew on the 
eorgia, the photo being made early last spring. 


Ry.; DeF. Hungerford, county agent, 


Preparing for Curb Market Sales 


URING the month of June, sales on 11 curb 
markets in Alabama amounted to $35,487.66, ac- 
cording to reports compiled by the home demon- 

stration agents in the counties where these markets 
are located. 

With sales estimated at $10,000, the Gadsden market 
was the leader. Tuscaloosa was next with $6,248; 
Mobile third with $6,045; Montgomery fourth with 
$5,250. Sales at other markets were: Annisto/, 
$2,297.78; Dothan, $1,667; Eufaula, $1,294.34; Opelika, 
$992 ; Troy, $752.47 ; Sheffield, $548.63; Athens, $394.64. 

Those in charge of these markets have observed thet 
the most successful selfers are those who plan in ad- 
vance, produce good stuff, and prepare it nicely. They 
try to have things out of the ordinary. These sellers 
are making plans for-fall and winter sales. 


August Dairy Hints 
OR all those who have cows, F. W. Burns, exten- 
sion animal husbandman, offers the following sug- 
gestions :— 

1. If pastures get short increase the feed, especially 
the concentrate ration. Some legume hay will be 
needed. Do not let a cow drop off in milk production 
because of insufficient feed. 

2. See that cows have plenty of fresh water. They 
should not have far to go to get it. 

3. Use fly repellents and do other things to reduce 
fly annoyance. Night grazing helps. 

4. Keep dry cows in good condition for calving. A 
cow that calves in poor condition during the fall is 
sure to produce less during.the winter. Give her at 
least an even start for the fall and winter. 


Gibbons Is Grieved 


-. H. GIBBONS, extension horticulturist, ' Auburn, 
is grieved. His pride has been wounded. After 
going about over Alabama and insisting on good 
gardens the year-round, he finds in his 
recent trip that grass and weeds have 
taken many gardens. As an additional 
blow to him, some have actually turned 
their gardens into pastures. 

“Yes,” said Mr. Gibbons, “grass and 
weeds have taken charge of many gar- 
dens. I see it every day that I am on 
the road. As I look at these gardens 
my mind turns to how they should look. 
Instead of growing grass and weeds 
they should be producing beans, butter-- 
beans, tomatoes, okra, and a lot of 
other vegetables.” 


Mr. Gibbons added that these gardens 
can be-reclaimed for fall gardens. If 
grass and weeds are destroyed and seed 
of fall vegetables planted many of them 
will produce surprising yields. 


Repair for Machinery 


URING the summer season when 
farm work is not pressing, J. B. 
Wilson, extension agricultural en- 

gineer, has observed that leading farm- 
ers repair their machinery. In addition 
to repairing broken parts, they give the 
wooden parts a coat of paint. In case 
of plows and cultivators they paint all 
surfaces where paint is worn off by use. 
Where this is done promptly after a 
plow or cultivator is used, rust is pre- 
vented. Where paint is not available, 
2 coat of grease protects exposed parts. 


own- 
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Southern Peach Industry Facing a Crisis 


ucts, for a single year or for a period of a few 

years, have occurred periodically ever since agri- 
culture became commercialized. But surpluses of farm 
products are followed by seasons or periods of a short- 
age of these same farm products, These shortages are 
bound to follow surpluses, because a surplus of any 
farm product results in such disastrously low prices 
that producers are either forced out of production by 
bankruptcy or voluntarily turn to other lines of farming. 


Last fall we heard much about the surplus of cotton 
and the financial losses occasioned by the low prices 
which it brought. Local surpluses of perishable farm 
products are even more disastrous than a world-wide 
surplus of a non-perishable like cotton, but when a 
large supply of any farm product actually brings less 
money, not merely less per pound or per bushel but 
actually less in the total, then it behooves farmers to 
try to avoid surplus production. But surpluses and 
deficiencies of farm products cannot be avoided. The 
yield per acre or other unit is so dependent on weather 
and other conditions over which the farmer has no 
control that very unfavorable seasons will result in a 
shortage or very favorable seasons in a surplus. 


The United States Department of Agriculture in 
Circular No. 420 on The Peach Situation in the South- 
ern States has sounded a warning of another and dif- 
ferent kind of farm crop. surglus. 


Peach production in the South, especially in Georgia 
and North Carolina, has increased so rapidly during 
the last few years, as to make it next to impossible to 
secure much profit when a normal crop is made. Many 
millions of trees have been planted in Georgia, South 
Carolina, North Carolina, Alabama, Arkansas, and 
Texas since 1920. The United States Department of 
Agriculture reports that nearly 60 per cent of the 
peach trees in Georgia in 1925 were less than six years 
old, and in South Carolina, 90 per cent of them were 
under six years of age. Department officials estimate 
that in two years there will be an increase of more than 
10 per cent in the number of bearing trees in seven 
Southern States, even where 20 per cent of the trees 
that were under ten years of age in 1925 and all that 
were ten years old and older at that time, go out of 
production. 

Some idea of the tremendous increase in production 
can be gained by studying the figures of carlot ship- 
ments made. Georgia shipped about 6,000 cars in 1920 
and in 1926 shipped more than 18,000, or an increase 
of more than 200 per cent in six years. During this 
time, tremendous increases were taking place in North 
Carolina, South Carolina, Alabama, Arkansas, and 
Texas. Is there any wonder, therefore, that peach 
growers are facing a crisis? 


G wees for a inate or world-wide—of farm prod- 


The average price received by Georgia growers in 
1926 was 83 cents a bushel basket, f.o.b. their station. 
Government figures show that it cost in actual cash 
outlay, an average of 72 cents a bushel to grow, harvest 
and deliver a bushel basket of these peaches to the 
station, and this is where the grower did all the work 
up to harvest time and only hired the harvesting done. 
It does not take much figuring to show that no profit 
was made. 

The question is: What are we going to do about it? 
Many hundreds of thousands of young trees are yet to 
come into bearing, and in some sections heavy plantings 
are still being made, all of which indicates/ that we 
haven’t yet reached the maximum production in the 
peach industry. It is none too soon, therefore, to take 
radical action. Unless we do, prices will drop below 
the cost of production, which will mean that millions 
of trees will be allowed to die or be dug out. By taking 
the situation in hand now, such a procedure can prob- 
ably be avoided. 

The solving of this problem reduces itself to cutting 
production by digging out those trees that are weakened 
or diseased, and poor bearers, poor varieties, or for any 
other reason are not producing good yields of fruit. 
This, in connection with better grading and marketing 
will go a long way toward solving this problem and 
enabling the peach grower to get through this threat- 
ened crisis of overproduction. By doing this, and by 

cultivating, pruning, spraying, fertilizing, and thin- 
fog the fruit, as to produce only the very highest 
quality, and then so rigidly grading and packing as to 
guarantee only the highest quality, we may probably 
expect reasonable prices. 

Most of the peaches produced in the commercial cen- 
ters find their way to the cities and larger towns. 
The growers catering to local markets in small towns 


will probably still find it to their advantage to increase 
gradually their plantings, for the commercial centers 
-have not: so distributed their fruit as to over-supply 
the demand in small towns. In fact, it\is doubtful if 
they can do this in such a way as to make it unprofit- 
able to the local man to produce reasonable quantities 
of peaches for his local market. 

It is certain, however, that a halt must be called in 
the planting of peach trees on a commercial basis in 
the South, and that inferior trees must be destroyed 
and more attention paid to producing only high quality 
fruit from those trees that remain. 

Unless heroic efforts are made to stop the commer- 
cial planting of trees for a few years, weed out the old 
and defective trees and strive to produce and market 
only the best quality product, the trouble will become 
greater. The situation can be saved by carrying out 
these suggestions, but if we don’t chaos and bankruptcy 
surely face the commercial peach grower. It is up to 
each individual to do his or her part or “lose the 
game.” What will you do? 


CHEAPER PRODUCTION COSTS A 
NECESSITY 


HE need for more economical production is being 

forced to the attention of farmers more clearly 

every year. The use of more power and larger farm 
implements is becoming more and more a necessity 
each year. A large and successful farmer said to the 
writer not long since, “I can make cotton cheaper with 
these tractors than with mules, and I must reduce the 
cost of production.” He had demonstrated to his own 
satisfaction that he could make cotton cheaper with 
the tractor than with mules, by a thorough test and is 
increasing his use of these machines. This does not 
prove, however, that all others can do the same. He 
has large, level fields without obstructions and gives 
to this special method the intelligent care required. 
The South is beginning to realize that it must substitute 
machines for men, or must enable each man to do more 
work by usifig more power and machinery. . 


BETTER PASTURES NECESSARY TO SUC- 
CESSFUL DAIRYING 


ONSIDERING the very great interest in dairy- 
( ing, which has come to the South during the last 

two years of more or less unsatisfactory prices 
for cotton, there should also come an equally increased 
interest in pastures. 

Here are the pertinent’ facts which should focus at- 
tention on more and better pastures :— 

1. The cost of feeds for producing butterfat is fully 
one-half the total cost, including interest on money in- 
vested, depreciation, losses from disease, and other 
causes and every other expense. 

2. Pasturage is the cheapest feed for dairy cows, es- 
pecially when the value of the land is not high. 

3. The South, except in certain limestone sections 
or other small, sections where pasture plants thrive 
without attention, has not had good pastures. At least, 
not so good pastures as are essential to successful 
dairying. 

4. There are few sections in the South where good 
pastures, good enough to permit of profitable dairying, 
may not be made at a cost of money, time, and labor 
which will furnish feed from these pastures cheaper 
than can be furnished in any other way. 

5. To provide good pastures in the South requires 
considerable intelligent attention to the selection of 
suitable plants, keeping down weeds and other non- 
pasture plants and building or increasing soil fertility. 


It is not too much to say that the degree of success 
which we meet with in our increased dairy efforts will 
be in direct proportion to. our interest and efforts in 








Next Week or Later 


County Agents Who Have Seryed One County 
Fifteen Years. 


How to Have a Family Reunion; a Symposium 
by Our Readers. 


The Hog Situation—By J. W. Firor. 
Fault-finding—By Dr. J. W. Holland. 
Farm Work on Georgia Farms—By Paul Tabor. 








feed production, and the most important source of feed ~ 


is good pastures. 

Soils that wash away or gully with each heavy rain 
cannot set or grow good pasture plants. 
will not produce good crops of corn and cotton without 
fertilizers, because too poor or too low in plant foods, 
will not produce good pastures without fertilizers or 
some other means of soil improvement. 

Suitable pasture plants must not only be adapted to 
the soil and other conditions but they must be nutri- 
tious. The pasture plants which thrive and maintain 


themselves under difficulties, or in spite of difficulties, 


are best adapted to the section, but all plants that will 
grow on land and which cows will eat are not good 
pasture plants. Any plant grown on a poor soil is usu- 
ally of less feeding value than that same ‘plant possesses 
when grown on a rich soil. For instance, plants grown 
on soils or that even do well on soils deficient in lime 
and phosphorus are usually deficient in these elements, 
which are necessary for the growth and development 
of bone and other tissues. Pastures that are worth 
while will not come of their own accord on the majority 
of our Southern soils, but pastures—satisfactory pas- 
tures—may be grown on these soils if a suitable selec- 
tion of pasture plants is made and the soils are made 
rich enough. 

But soils that do not wash, though planted to suitable 
pasture plants and fertilized, may still fail to produce 
good pastures; in fact, they will not produce good 
pastures, if they are not properly drained or if they 
are already producing a growth of timber, brush, 
weeds, or other non-pasture plants, or if any of these 
non-pasture plants are allowed to choke out, shade, or 
rob the pasture plants of the plant foods in the soil. 


We hear men discussing and arguing as to the best 
implements for cultivating corn and cotton, but we héar 
nothing about the best implements for cultivating pas- 
tures. This is proof that we have not yet become suffi- 
ciently interested in pastures to succeed as dairymen. 

There are two implements which are generally nec- 
essary and best for cultivating pastures: (1) an animal 
to graze them, ard (2) a mowing machine. If the land 
is properly prepared, only grazing and mowing will be 
necessary. The best implement for cultivating a pas- 
ture is a mowing machine. 

All this increased interest in dairying will bring us 
little satisfaction or reward, unless there is also aroused 
an. increased interest in feed production. A good pas- 
ture will furnish the best and cheapest feed. 


oflnd Then : 


Cpy /aid~— 
been 


= Pen: a farm to make the most profit, a farmer 





ought to get the maximum net income from 

every acre,” said Otto Brown, extension forester 
of the Alabama Extension Service, to us recently. “Of 
course, where the land is suited to cultivation, likely 
the most profit can be made from 
crops, but there are acres and 
acres of poor, hilly land that is fit 
for nothing but foresting. There 
are thousands of acres not bring- 
ing in any income whatever. These 
won’t make a large income per 
acre, but the aggregate income 
from timbered lands can be made 
large. Figuring a growth of 500 
board feet per acre per year, under 
a system of protection from fire, 
we can count on a net profit of $2 to $6 per acre at 
present prices on land that otherwise would be bring- 
ing nothing but taxes. i) 

~_ * * 

“We could double our present growth by cutting out 
fires. We average about 125 feet per acre a year now. 
I’ve written every entomologist in the South and they 
have unanimously agreed that burning woods is of 
little yalue in destroying boll weevils. Weevils may 
stay in moss growing on trees, but few hibernate in 
the leaf mold under the trees; the places they hide in 
are about fence rows and ditch banks. 

*-_ * * 

“On the selling side, we ought to market our timber 
as it matures, and not try to get the whole cheese at 
one time. If we would sell a few hundred board feet 
every few years from each acre, we would always 
realize the most for our timber and the time between 
timber crops would be much shorter than it is under 
present methods of cutting mature and immature tim- 
ber at the same time.” 





OTTO BROWN 
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OREIGN news figured most largely in the dis- 
patches of the month just closed. In Ireland, the 
assassination of Kevin O'Higgins. In Rumania, 

the death of King Ferdinand and the accession of little 

King Michael. In Nicaragua, the battle of Ocotal in 

which Americans figured victori- 

ously but not creditably. In Aus- 
tria, a bloody riot of the discon- 
tented. In China, continued prog- 
ress of the Nationalist “China for 
the Chinese”. forces. In Russia, the 
government appealing for a degree 
of military preparedness which 
may mean much in future inter- 
national relations. In Geneva, con- 
flict between American and Brit- 
ish representatives regarding the 
limitation of naval forces. In Italy, Mussolini still at 
work destroying the last vestiges of liberty, democracy, 

and free speech in that country. , 

And each of these developments has a significance 
worthy of further elaboration. 


Ireland’s Harvest of Hate 


N IRELAND, the assassination of Kevin O’Higgins, 
Vice-President of the Irish Free State and virtually 
its Attorney-General and Secretary of State, re- 

moves perhaps the ablest man in the existing govern- 
ment there. On the other hand, resentment against the 
murder of so able and devoted a son of Ireland may 
lead to stronger popular support of President Cosgrave 
and his allies in administration. 

For many years now, poor old Ireland has been reap- 
ing the bitter fruits of a long sowing and nurture of a 
spirit of hate. Unquestionably, England’s treatment of 
Ireland for centuries was discreditable and often cruel. 
The English felt that they could not afford to run the 
risk of having an uncontrolled enemy-island right at 
their doors, and their policies of repression only made 
such enmity inevitable. 

Then the Irish who began. by hating England and 
coming to feel it a sacred duty to hate it, soon allowed 
hatred to get such a mastery in the national psychology, 
that they began to hate one another. First, those who 
violently wanted “home rule” (meaning local or self- 
government), hated those who were not violently for it; 
and then those who wanted absolute independence from 
England hated those who were.willing to accept home 
rule. England executed Irish patriots, Irish patriots 
killed English representatives, and now for several 
ycars representatives of one Irish faction have assassi- 
nated representatives of other Irish factions. 





CLARENCE POE 


So unhappy Ireland reaps its harvest of hate. Hate 
begets hate. Lawlessness breeds lawlessness. To sow 
the wind with respect to either is only to insure reaping 
the whirlwind. And all America may well take this 
lesson to heart. Racial differences and religious preju- 
dices which started the Anglo-Irish hatreds are not 
absent here. Those who would fan them into greater 
fury may find their harvest of hate more bitter and 
disastrous than they dream. It is fortunate that Henry 
Ford has set for others a fine example of repentance 
in this respect. Among a people whose religious heroes 


are Moses, David, Isaiah, John, Peter, and Paul, all © 


Jews (to say nothing of Christ’s own Jewish ancestry), 
Jew-baiting should be a most unprofitable vocation. 


Old Kings and New in Rumania 


N THIS page in last week’s Progressive Farmer 

Mrs. Patterson wrote with her usual charm of a 

visit she once made to Queen Marie of Rumania 
and of life as she saw it day after day in the stately 
Rumanian court—a subject made doubly timely ‘by the 
death week before last of King Ferdinand and the 
accession to the throne of his grandson, little King 
Michael. 

Think of a great nation having as its King a six- 
year-old laddie whose first thought after repeating the 
oath of office was to say to his mother, “Mamma, let’s 
go home; I’m hungry!” To such absurdities are re- 
duced hereditary monarchies, for long ages the most 
popular form of human government! 


In this connection, it is pertinent to recall that during 
the reign of King Ferdinand, Rumania peacefully 
achieved one ef the greatest economic revolutions of 
modern times. Formerly in Rumania, as in. Russia, the 
land was largely in possession of great landowners, and 
while Russia has changed this situation by fire and 
sword, Rumania changed it by peaceful legislation. As 
a writer in The Nineteenth Century and After says :— 


“The Agrarian Reform measures gave the land 
'o the peasants and prohibited anyone from owning 





The World’s News: A Monthly Review 


An Independent Interpretation of the Trend of Events 


By CLARENCE POE 


Editor, The Progressive Farmer 


more than 300 hectares (750 acres) of arable land. 
The remarkable thing about the reform was the 
spontaneity with which 8,000 to 10,000 big land- 
owners voluntarily gave up their heritage in order 
that,.as a reward for their services in the trenches, 
the desire of the peasants to possess their own land 
might be satisfied... . . Today—the peasant farms 
his own property Of from five to ten hectares (12% 
to 25 acres) according to the density of the popu- 
lation in his district. Of late years his prosperity 
has greatly increased.” 


What Business Have We in Nicaragua? 


N THE month of July of each and every year all 

America unites in celebrating “the glorious Fourth” 

and in listening (with applause) to the great prin- 
ciple enunciated by Thomas Jefferson 151 years ago 
that— ‘ 

“Governments derive their just powers from the 
consent of the governed. . . . It is the right of the 
people to alter or abolish . . . and to institute new 
government.” 

Yet this year the echoes of America’s applause for 
these lofty sentiments almost blended with the noise 
of American machine-guns mowing down well-nigh 
defenceless Nicaraguans, fighting “to alter or abolish” 
a government which they deem as unjust as we thought 
the rule of Great Britain in 1776! 

We have no business in Nicaragua. Her people 
should be allowed to decide for themselves what form 
of government they want. The persistent meddling 
of the United States in the internal affairs of Nica- 
ragua, Mexico, etc., can have but one result—the breed- 
ing of a spirit of hatred and distrust of America which 
it will take our descendants centuries to overcome. 


Mr. Ford’s Retractions 


UST because a man can do one thing supremely 

well, it is too often assumed—or perhaps we should 

say, that he himself too often assumes — that he 
can do almest anything well. 

On the contrary, the old principle, “Let the shoe- 


~@—~-~-~-~-—_-——-~+-—f 
POEMS OF COUNTRY LIFE: “THE AU- 
GUST MEETING” 


NE of the most popular Negro dialect poems 
ever written in the South is John Charles 
McNeill’s “The August Meeting,” reprinted. 


below: — 
It wus at our Augus’ meetin’ 
When dar wa’n’t nigh room fer seatin’ 
All de sinners en de saved wut come to it; } 
But dar wa’n’t no pride en poutin’; 
Dey fell in line to shoutin’ 
Like dey’s gwine git all de ‘ligion dey could git. 





I ain’t er-tryin’ to fool you, } 
But when Heck baw! “Hallelooyer!” 

All dem niggers bounce right up en ‘gin to prance, 
En when ol’ Heck would holler 
Den dem common coons would foller 

Till de fio’ wus full er people in a trance. 


You could see de preacher swayin’ f 
En er-preachin’ en er-prayin’ 
But you couldn’t hear de loudes’ word he sayed. 
De benches kep’ er-breakin’ 
En de fuss dey kep’ er-makin’ 
*Peared wuss’n all de fuss dey’d done en made. 


Now, Ander is a nigger 
Wut’s too quick upon de trigger; 
His eyes is white as snow, his gums is blue; 
When Heck ram’ up ag’n’ him, 
De scrappin’ blood riz in him, 
En he retch en fotch his razor fum his shoe. 


Some ubbm friz to Ander, 
En dey hilt Heck over hyander, 
Whilst de chullun en de gals wus runnin’ out. 
Den Heck haul back en hit ’im, { 
Dat bluegum nigger bit ‘im, 
En de whole chu’ch full er gemmen up en fou'’t. 





Dar wus razors, knives, en wrenches; 
Planks fum offen” busted benches, 
En some ubbm made a club er deir brogans. 
Oh, dey putt one ner to sleepin’ 
Wid ever’ sort er weepin’ 


En I seed one fool er-fightin’ wid his han’s. 


Wid all deir fights en trances, 
Deir holy shakes en dances, } 
Dey stayed dar till de roosters ’gun to crow; { 
En de rain beat out de cotton, 
De fodder hung dar, rotten, 
En de shattered peas wus sproutin’ in de row. 
—John Charles McNeill. 
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maker stick to his last,” deserves very general ob- 
servance. And Mr. Henry Ford, who had beat the 
world making cheap automobiles, discovered this fact 
when he branched out and began running a newspaper. 


Notably, he let his paper become the agency for 
spreading all sorts of wild stories about the Jews; and 
next a reckless and irresponsible writer who did not 
even write under his real name, filled the United States 
with slanders of the coéperative marketing movement 
in general and of Mr. Aaron Sapiro in particular, -' ‘' 


Mr. Sapiro chose to fight back. He went into the 
courts, and demanded $1,000,000 damages. Further- 
more, the evidence submitted completely exploded the 
.Dearborn Independent writer’s charges that codper- 
ative marketing was a Jewish-controlled conspiracy to . 
get financial control of American agriculture. On the. 
contrary, reports from ninety-eight codperatives with 
1,094,472 farmer-members, doing $500,000,000 worth of 
business a year, showed that of 1,538 directors, only 
two were Jews against 1,536 Gentiles; that of $258,- 
000,000 borrowed in a year, less than $100,000 was bor- 
rowed from Jews, and only three of ninety-seven asso- 
ciations carried their accounts in Jewish banks. As for 
the cotton codperatives, for example, Carl Williavas 
said while the suit was in progress :— 


“No Jew has ever served as a director, only one 
state association out of twelve has ever borrowed 
any money through Jewish agencies, none has ever 
borrowed from a Jewish bank, no responsible em- 
ployee has been a Jew, less than 2 per cent of the 
cotton has been sold to Jews, and no Jew ever dic- 
tated the appointment of any employee of any cot- 
ton coéperative.” 

The suit was never concluded, owing to one of the 
twelve jurors giving out a foolish interview and thus 
necessitating a mistrial, but the evidence revealed in 
the suit is no doubt responsible for Mr. Ford’s humble 
and ample personal apology both to the Jews of Amer- 


ica and to Mr. Sapiro and to the friends of codperative 


marketing. As Mr. Ford says in conclusion :— 


“If the advancement and development of codp- 
erative marketing has suffered by reason of the 
publication of these articles, then we sincerely re+ 
gret it. We recognize that codperative marketing 
holds promise of substantial relief to the farmer 
and grower.” 

Now will all those gentlemen who were so_ busy 
broadcasting this anonymous writer’s unmanly false- 
hoods, busy themselves equally as much in broadcast- 
ing Mr. Ford’s manly apology? And will farmers who 
let themselves. be deceived turn now to help their 
brother farmers -build up the chief existing organiza- 
tions which “hold promise of substantial relief for the 
farmer and grower”? 

But the tragedy of it is that some codperative mar- 
keting organizations were battling for their very exist- 
ence when this ambushed writer made his assaults, and 
cannot now be revived. A man who has achieved great 
power and prestige cannot be too careful as to hcw he 
uses it—or as to how he lets notoriety-seekers and 
sensation-mongers use it. 


| THE MINISTRY OF BEAUTY 


One Dozen Flowers for Fall Planting 


F ANYBODY overlooked Mr. Niven’s list of one 
* dozen perennials that should be sowed this fall or 
late summer as given on page 6 of last week’s paper, 
we hope he or she will look up that article now. For 
the benefit of anybody who has mislaid the paper, the 
list itself is reprinted. below but without Mr. Niven’s 
additional comments and instructions :— 
Digitalis or foxglove Lobelia 











Perennial aster 


Candytuft Forget-me-not Perennial larkspur 
Shasta daisy Heliotrope Perennial poppy 
Dianthus or -pink Hollyhock Sweet William 





A THOUGHT FOR THE WEEK 
[oH see wom go gave a young friend this advice: 











“See some good picture—in nature, if possible, or 

on canvas; hear a page of the best music, or read 
a great poem every day. You will always find a free 
half-hour for one or the other, and at the end of the 
year your mind will shine forth such an accumulation 
of jewels as will astonish even yourself.” This is good 
counsel for any Christian who would learn the lesson 
of gladness. To this may be added, Take into your _ 
heart every day some cheering word of God. Listen to 
some heavenly song of hope and joy. Let your eye 
dwell on some beautiful vision of divine love. Thus 
your very soul will become a- fountain of light and joy. 
and gladness will become more the dominant mood of 
your life.—Selected. 
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The Progressive Farmey 


Solving Some Farm Dairy Problems 


A HEIFER MILKED BEFORE CALVING 


READER has a “Jersey heifer that was bred 
A when 14 months old. Four months later I dis- 

covered that she had come to her milk. Think- 
ing she had lost her calf, I took her up and commenced 
milking her night and morning, for five months, until 
June 21. I milked five quarts of pure, rich milk at 
8 a.m. and at 10 a.m. she found a fine, well developed 
calf, a few weeks before she is two years old.” 

While; of course, such cases are not very common, a 
number of them have ‘been known to occur. In fact, 
the writer knew of a purebred Jersey heifer that de- 
veloped a considerable milk 
flow even before she was bred. 


If our correspondent had 
not started milking this heifer 
it is probable that she would 
have dried up without injury, 
and then a short time before 
she calved would have devel- 
oped her udder in the usual 
way; but probably no harm 
has been done to the heifer by 
the milking before she calved. 


A STIFLED COW 


READER says: “I have 
A a cow that began limp- 

ing two years ago in 
her right hind leg. It gets 
better in the daytime after she 
exercises her leg. Early in 
the morning she drags her 
foot. My veterinary calls it 
lock joint.” 

The trouble is probably due 
to a slipping of the stifle bone 
(knee cap in man) from the 
pulley-like surface of the 
lower “end of the thigh bone 
on which it rests. When the 
foot is back of its usual posi- 
tion, or just before it is 
brought forward in walking, 
the parts which hold the stifle 
bone in position are relaxed 
and the bone slips to one side 
out of its true position and 
the leg cannot be brought for- 
ward freely. It is similar in 
effect to the rope getting off 
the pulley. 

This trouble is not common 
in cattle, but frequently oc- 
curs in horses, especially rap- 
idly growing colts. In the 
horse, it is said to be “stifled” 
when in this condition. 

If the cow has been suffer- 
ing for two years it is doubt- 
ful if permanent relief will be 
obtained. In the horse’ it is 
generally worse in the morn- 
ing and frequently only shows 
for the first few steps, when 
taken out of the stable. 

The usual treatment is to 
apply blisters or counter irri- 
tants over the surface of the 
stifle joint. In severe cases 
of recent development, the 
foot is sometimes prevented 
from being extended back- 
ward, in which position the 
stifle bone slips out of place, 
by means of a hobble. A col- 
far around the neck with a rope extending from the 
collar to the foot, and held up with a surcingle back 
of the forelegs, may be used for this purpose, but this 
is probably not practicable in a cow and in a case of 
such long standing. 


BLOODLIKE SPOTS ON TOP OF MILK 


READER says his cow’s “milk is the least bit 

bloody. After the cream rises it shows drops of 

blood on the milk. What causes my cow to be 
in this ‘state ?” 

We do not believe the cow is to blame. If the 
milk showed blood when it was drawn then we would 
know the blood came from the udder, and this some- 
times happens even when no disease of the udder can 
he detected; but where the milk is normal when drawrt 
and shows blood-like spots on the top of the cream 
after it rises, the fault is in the handling of the milk 
and the blood-like spots are probably due to certain 


The cows haven’t had to “run themselves to death” to get their fill. 
shade their milk plants are working full time converting green grass into milk profits for their owners. 


By TAIT BUTLER 


Editor, The Progressive Farmer 


bacteria which may not have come from the cow. 
These bacteria are not uncommon, but seldom cause 
trouble such as in this reader’s experience. We can only 
suggest greater care in the way of cleanliness in 


milking and handling the milk and in sterilizing the 
milk vessels. 
Unusual conditions which develop in milk after it is 






NO, IT’S NOT LAZINESS—JUST GOOD PASTURE 


drawn are due to faults in handling or the presence 
of undesirable bacteria. Of course, bad flavors and 
abnormal milk may come from the cow due to certain 
feeds or to disease but when the milk is normal when 
drawn and afterward becomes abnormal by the devel- 
opment of undesirable flavors, the fault is usually in 
the handling of the milk and not in the cow or the feed: 


ONE GOOD COW WORTH SEVERAL ORDI- 
NARY ONES 


COW that produces three gallons of milk per day 

is worth considerably more than twice as much 

as one that produces only 1% gallons. This is 
true because one three-gallon cow will consume not 
much more than half as much feed as two 1%-gallon 
cows. This is a fact that is clearly evident, and yet 
many of us seem to be satisfied with the 14-gallon 
cows. Every effort should be made to increase the 
quality of the cow or the production of milk.. 





Now while they rest contentedly in the 


The United States Department of Agriculture com. 
piled figures from 18,000 cows in cow testing assoce 
ations which showed that those which average 159 
pounds of butterfat per year made a net profit of $26 
above cost of feed, and those producing 300 pounds, a 
net profit of $74, or nearly three times as much, 
Forty-eight dollars is the equivalent of 8 per cent on 
$600. Therefore, one could very well afford to pay any 
reasonable price for a cow that produces 300 pounds of 
butterfat per year, rather than to be given one that will 
produce only 150 pounds. 


Good milk will test from 4 to 5 per cent butterfat. 
A cow should be in milk at 
least 300 of the 365 days in a 


year. Therefore, a cow pro- 
ducing 2% gallons of milk 


per day for 300 days, will 
produce.300 pounds butter fat 
per year if it averages 5 per 
cent. Even when only 4 per 
cent milk is produced, only 
873 gallons will be required 
to produce 300 pounds of but- 
terfat. This is just slightly 
under three gallons per 
day. Everyone keeping cows, 
whether to sell butterfat, 
whole milk, or to produce 
milk for home use, should 
keep only good cows. A good 
one should produce 2% to 24% 
gallons per day for 300 days 
in each year, and such an ani- 
mal will always prove profit- 
able. Let’s try to eliminate 
these so-called “coffee cows” 
or ones that produce half a 
gallon to a gallon and get 
those that produce 2% to 2% 
gallons or more. 


ASS 
Cull the Cows, Feed the 


Calves 
LaMaster, 


ROM J. P. 
F chief of the dairy division 


at Clemson College, South 


Carolina, come these timely 
reminders :— 
The dairy farmer’s first 


economic duty is to get rid of 
the low-producing and there- 
fore unprofitable cows in the 
herd, and this culling should 
be done in summer before ex- 
pensive winter feeding must 
begin. A dairyman with 10 
cows averaging 150 pounds 
butterfat each per year would 
profit by disposing of them in 
favor of five cows averaging 
300 pounds, his profit arising 
from the fact that in so doing 
he cuts maintenance costs in 
half. There is, fortunately, 
no law to force a man to keep 
unprofitable cows. 

In advising that it is best to 
raise your own dairy cows, 
Professor LaMaster warns 
that even the calf born in 
good thrifty condition and 
then neglected by improper 
feeding will always be under- 
size and never produce as large 
quantities of milk as if it had 
been properly grown. Hence he advises the use of a 
good feeding guide to give calves proper rations at 
various stages of growth and development. 


ee 
Livestock Quarantine in 1752 


great-great-grandfather in 1752, when he came 
from Pennsylvania down to Iredell County, would 
indicate that the earliest settlers in North Carolina 
must have had some sort of quarantine regulations 
with reference to their livestock. 
Richmond, Va. JAMES K. HALL, M.D. 


This may certifie any of the frontier Inhabitants or whome 
it may concern that I have sold to Mr. James Hall Six 
Cows and Calves and One Bull, which I think he may be 


. ee following copy of the certificate given to. my 


~ supposed to Pafs Peaceably and Quietly with to his own 


Habitation upon the Catabaw River, having had no Dis: 
temper or Infection amongst the stocks in these Parts at 
all This Season. Given Wades my hand at Santee this 
Ist Day of June 1752, RICH RICHARDSON. 


~Y 
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Yours Free 


Yours merely for the asking. This com- 
plete, new 722-page Fall and Winter 
Catalogue will be sent you free if you 
send us your name and address. 


Yours Free—not merely the Catalogue, 
but yours the opportunity to see and to 
have everything new and interesting 
that the world of business has created. 


Yours the opportunity to see and to 
save by the new Fall prices. Yours the 
opportunity to profit through buying at 
lower-than-market prices. 

This big, new Fall and Winter Cata- 
logue in your home is full of opportunity 
for you. Each page is a page of interest 
and saving. Each member of your family 
will find it a buying guide, giving the 
lowest price, the right price to pay for 
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buy the shoe. It depends upon the ability 
and the power to give the utmost value. 
At Ward’s, over Sixty Million Dollars 
in cash is used to secure low prices. Our 
eight million customers enable us to bu 
goods by the carload, by the train load, 
to contract for the output of factories, 
and so to secure low prices for you. 


Ward’s Low Prices Are Made 
Without Sacrificing Quality 


We never sacrifice quality, never use 
























oods of Standard Quality. 
” f id inferior trimmings, or linings, or cheap eet aaa Ward & Co., 
At Ward’s—Quality is First wood, or cast iron instead of steel, just aes enka aaa ei 
to make a price seem low. Quality comes Portland, Ore. Oakland, Calif. Fort Worth 


Then Comes Low Price 


Price does not tell quality. One shoe at 
$3.98 is not always the equal of another 


first at Ward’s—then Low Price. 


So write for your big new Catalogue. 
Study the low prices. See for yourself 


(Mail this coupon to our house nearest you.) 


Please mail my free copy of Montgomery Ward’s 
complete Fall and Winter Catalogue. 





shoe at $3.98. It depends upon where you the saving that may as well be yours. NE POR EEE Mie MRT RR <) awe 
ia M ESTABLISHED 1872 Rial: Albino 00 Sco Cka a bh tonvdcca e 
| Montgomery Ward &Co_ oo mera 


Chicago Kansas City St. Paul Baltimore Portland, Ore: Oakland, Calif. Fort Worth . 
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The Progressive Fare 


Timely Jobs on North Florida Farms 


Do Needed Building, Look Out for Insects, Start Fall Garden, Say Gainesville Specialis}s 
By J. FRANCIS COOPER 


Agricultural Editor, Florida Extension Division 


UGUST is a good month in which 

to do any needed building about the 
farm. The crops are laid by, and har- 
vest season has not yet begun in earnest. 
Of course the vaca- 
tion should come 
in August, but it 
will not require the 
whole month. 

“Farmers of north- 
ern and western 
Florida who keep 
enough cows to jus- 
tify a silo and do 
not have one should 
certainly build one 
this month,” says John M. Scott, anima’ 
industrialist of the Florida Experiment 
Station. “A silo affords a convenient 
means of supplying succulent roughage 
to the cows all through the winter, and 
succulent roughage is necessary for best 
milk production.” 

Build a silo and then fill it, is the sub- 
stance of what Mr. Scott has to say on 
this subject. 

Other building operations that might 
receive attention during the month are a 
crib, a sweet potato storage house, a ma- 
chinery shed, poultry house and repair 
shop. The farmer should have plenty of 
buildings to supply his needs. 


Poison Sweet Potato Caterpillars 


EPORTS of damage to sweet pota- 

toes by the sweet potato caterpillar 
are already reaching J. R. Watson, ento- 
mologist of the Experiment Station, and 
he says that, due to the fact that sweet 
potatoes are generally late on account of 
the spring drouth, the crop is likely to 
suffer more than usual damage from the 
caterpillar this year. Mr. Watson gives 
the following suggestions for the control 





J. F. COOPER 


of the sweet potato caterpillar. A quick 
and cheap method of control is by the use 
of poisoned bran bait. 

To make this bait, mix together thorough- 
ly 20 pounds of bran, 5 p of cott 
meal, and 1 pound of Paris green. Then to 
2% gallons of water add 2 quarts of molasses. 
Do not use bitter molasses or stale bran or 
meal. 





the dry bran and Paris green mix- 
ture with molasses mixture until the whole 
mass is moist but not sloppy. It should be 
of such consistency that it will fall in fine 
flakes when sowed broadcast over the vines. 
The amount provided by this formula should 
be sufficient for a field of four or five acres. 


This mash should be put out either in the 
evening or early morning, so that it will 
not dry too quickly. In the evening is bet- 
ter, as the caterpillars have longer to feed 
on it before it becomes dry. If properly 
sowed, it will fall in such fine flakes that 
there will be no danger of fowls or wild 
birds picking it up. 

This same mixture will be found satis- 
factory against the fall army worm, in 
case it gives trouble in cotton fields or 


among other crops. 


Don’t Throw Good Dollars Away 
to Weevils 


T IS estimated that corn weevils get 

one bushel out of every five bushels 
of corn produced in Florida, and exact a 
toll of $1,000,000 every year from corn 
growers who feed them. This shows the 
weevil to be an expensive boarder. 


The weevil is very easily controlled and 
should not be allowed to get even a dol- 
lar’s worth of Florida corn, which is 
needed so badly for more useful purposes. 
Mr. Watson tells how to avoid weevil 
damage :— 


“All the farmer has to do is get an 
air-tight crib, shuck his corn and store 
it in this crib, and then treat the corn 
with carbon disulphide. 

“To build such a crib, it is necessary 
to go to a little more trouble than in 
building an ordinary crib. The walls 
should be doubled, using tongue-and- 
groove lumber, and building paper placed 
between the walls. The floor should be 
made similarly. The door should have 
pads of cloth or sacking all around so 
that air cannot escape or. enter. 

“Carbon disulphide can be purchased 
at any drug store. Use six pounds of it 
to 1,000 cubic feet of space. Put it in 
shallow pans, set on top of the pile of 
corn, and close up the crib for 24 hours. 
Keep fire away from the carbon disul- 
phide.” 

Most corn growers already know of 
this simple and cheap remedy but neglect 
to apply it. If they could visualize this 
million-dollar loss to the state each year, 
they would not be so hesitant. In case 
it is not possible to construct an air-tight 
crib, a large air-tight bin may be used 
with satisfaction. 


Select Seed Corn in the Field 


OES your seed corn ever “run out”? 

Does the yield seem to get less each 
year, instead of getting bigger? Field 
selection of seed corn will help-not only 
to keep the yield up to standard, but to 
increase it, says W. E. Stokes, grass and 
forage crop specialist. 


The first thing to look for is the type 
that seems best adapted to your soil and 
general conditions. Then select the best 
ears of that type from stalks grown un- 
der normal conditions. Do not pick ears 


from stalks under unusually favorable 4 


conditions. 


Select all ears ot as nearly uniform 3 
size and conformation as possible. If 7 
prolificacy is desired, select all seed earg ~ 


from stalks with two or more ears. 


The ears should be about the middle 2 


of the stalk, and for Florida weather 
conditions, should droop when mature. If 


they stand erect, they are likely to be 


damaged by rain. The ears of course 
should be well filled out to the tip, and 
should be covered by a shuck that ex- 
tends past the tip. Unless the shuck 
covers the ear well, damage from wee- 
vils and the weather will be greater. 


Start a Fall Garden 


— now to plant your fall gar- 
den,” says W. L. Floyd, professor 
of horticulture at the College of Agri- 
culture. “If it has not already been lo- 
cated, select an area where the greater 
portion of it will receive at least five 
hours of sunshinea day. 

“Applying three wagon loads of well 
rotted stable manure to a garden one- 
eighth acre in size and working it well 
into the soil will prove a great boon to 
the fail garden and help the plants grow 
off rapidly. Reinforce the manure by 
applying 50 pounds of a good -complete 
fertilizer a few days before planting.” 


Professor Floyd recommends starting 
a seedbed of cabbage, cauliflower, and 
Brussels sprouts early in August. Give 
them close attention, keep down weeds, 
and as soon as large enough, transplant 
to garden rows. Rutabagas, beets, mus- 
tard, turnips and radishes are among the 
crops that he suggests be planted early 
in August with onion sets, string beans, 


(Concluded on page 19) 


Confessions of a Farmer’s Wife 


By ETHEL MOORMAN 


| 2 phew the past decade, the world 
and his wife have been shriving them- 
selves. Memoirs have poured from the 
presses. Almost everyone, from states- 
man to fakir, has been telling how he did 
it and, if so, why. From this chorus of 
confession one voice has béen absent, and 
that is of the back-to-the-lander. 


Friend husband and I are Simon-pure 
back-to-the-landers. Several years ago the 
former was one of a group of city men 
who often met to deplore the rush city- 
ward and to laud the back-to-the-land 
movement. Living costs were mounting 
daily. Life in the city grew steadily more 
artificial, more strenuous, less satisfying. 
The average urban man was either a 
wage slave or a servant of the public. 
Peace, plenty, and independence were to 
be found on the farm. (See literature of 
any land-selling campaign!) Friend hus- 
band decided to exchange a paying city 
practice for “a few acres and independ- 
ence.” Incidentally be it noted that. he 
was the only one on that mourners’ bench 
who backed his faith with works. 


Oranges, Pecans, Yams, Mules 
HE few acres were no dream. We 
have them yet. But the independence 
proved a mirage. It was really diversi- 
fied dependence. We depended on con- 
tractors to develop an orange and pecan 
grove. The trees stood stonily still, when 
they were not dying and being replaced 
by others as stubborn. But we had a good 
crop of alibis and the bills throve lustily. 
@#We depended on laborers who depended 
on getting by. They did, too. At crop- 

, we were wizards. We sometimes 
got our seed back. By stern self-discipline 
We in time learned to ignore production 
costs; then a few of yams could 


make us quite happy. Grown on our own 





land, real Southern yams, just dripping 
sweetness. Liberal samples were sent to 
Northern friends. A kind commission 
man consented to take the rest. We 
gratefully paid the freight. 


Having read many a magazine lament 
about the shortage of good work stock 
in the South, we next decided it was our 
mission to raise mules. We found plenty 
of kick in this business. We doted on 
those sleek beauties, groomed each morn- 
ing as for the show ring. It was impos- 
sible to insult those highly-bred babies 
with inferior home-grown feeds. Naught 
but the best of grain and imported alfalfa 
hay would.do for them. Modern barns, 
the best of feed and unstinted care, we 
gave those mules. This venture was a 
wonderful success until sales day when 
those pampered darlings sold for almost 
half what they had cost. 


And Then Hens 


N? rural homestead seems complete 
without poultry. My knowledge of 
chickens was confined to abhorring them 
fried and adoring them ala King. I fan- 
cied them stupid creatures who yielded 
their fruit after the manner of vending 
machines, i.e, one dropped in a few ker- 
nels of corn*then pulled down an omelet. 
Being otherwise occupied, I had not in- 
vestigated the matter. We bought a half 
dozen aristocrats from a famous hen 
farm, being careful to match the color 
of our buildings. By accident, we selected 
a well-balanced ration. The orange grove 
(by courtesy so called) with its ever- 
green cover crops, proved an ideal range 
for poultry. Those biddies did business. 
When the day of reckoning came, the 


hens were the only institution on the 
farm that showed a profit. In those days 
any sized profit seemed, and no doubt was, 
a miracle. 


Next spring we bought day-old chicks 
of the same strain. I fed them a wet 
mash, too soon, too much, too often. We 
had handfuls of funerals each morning 
until I begged to be spared the casualty 
lists. A few chicks of marvelous vital- 
ity survived. Thanks to a Scotch grand- 
father, who bequeathed me a paystreak 
of stubbornness, I was by this time re- 
solved to beat the jinx in some way. I 
bought more chicks. Discarding expen- 
sively bound theories; I went to the most 
successful poultry raiser in our section 
for practical instruction. The next chicks 
were not fed until 48 hours old, the first 
feed being lobbered milk. A dry butter- 
milk mash was given sparingly four times 
a day, only so much as they would clean 
up in 10 minutes. On the fifth day chick 
size grains and tender greens were added 
to the ration. All feed changes were 
made gradually. From two weeks of age 
until maturity, chicks had dry mash be- 
fore them constantly and were fed grain 
night and morning. Fresh water, grit, 
charcoal, and oyster shell were always 
available. This second lot of chicks lived 
to grow up and, following the example 
of the six pioneers, persistently roosted 
on the right side of the ledger. 


Some Things They Learned 


WE have had many hens since then. 
They have taught us that it pays 
to keep good purebred stock, to cull strict- 
ly, to add unrelated, pedigreed cockerels 


each breeding season. The cost of pro- 


ducing a flock can be greatly lowered by 
reducing mortality among the baby chicks. 
Cockerels should be kept growing every 
minute from the first peep to their first 
pound and a quarter, then sold for broil- 
ets. The faster the growth the greater 
the profit. Sour milk helps make broilers 
of first quality. Scientifically balanced 
rations pay. In all stages of growth and 
production, plenty of green feed is es- 
sential. Clean water, grit, charcoal, and 
oyster shell are to a hen as oil to a motor. 


To keep hitting it on high, she simply 
must have them. Dry, well-ventilated 
houses, cleaned weekly and _ sprayed 


monthly, help a hen pay dividends. No 
fowl should be a meal ticket for vermin. 
Blue ointment sends them scooting to their 
reward. The comfortable hen is the 
profit_ maker. 

Our poultry farm does not measure up 
to the pictures in the prospectuses. No 
daintily clad lady sits upon a vine-hung 
gallery picking prodigious profits from 
poultry between embroidery: stitches. The 
mistress of this farm dons overalls and 
digs. When, as is frequently. the case 
her dusky angel of help is stricken with 
“a misery” when there is an especially 
hard job in prospect, she says a few heart- 
felt words and goes to it herself. We 
now keep 600 hens in open front houses. 
Eggs are sold for eating purposes, going 
to a nearby city. We are not making a 
fortune but each season shows the profit 
per hen a little larger as we improve our 
flock and learn better methods. The 
humble hen is no longer lowly in my eyes. 
She may cross the road or not as she 
listeth and otherwise follow her own 
sweet whims. I look upon her with re- 
spect hot unmixed with awe. She has 
bought me a silver lining for a very black 
cloud. 
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Loses job and sweetheart 


Your common sense tells you of all kinds and so leaves the 
that neither employer nor y breath normal and sweet. And 
halitosis rarer ewes ES 80 necting the public at salsat ee analae a5 Neiman 
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very oe Senos faerie | 

You, yourself, can never tell | ype ee et Begin using it now. Common 
when you have halitosis. But Face to face evidence decency demands it. Keep a bot- 
you'll never have it, if every tle handy in home and office. 
day you use Listerine, the safe _ Itputs you onthe popular and polite side. 
antiseptic. Lambert Pharmacal Company, St. Louis, 


Listerine immediately destroys odors Mo., U.S.A. 


ILISTERINE 


IS THERE ANY? —the safe antiseptic 


What is the point of paying 
more when Listerine Tooth 
Paste is a scientifically cor- 
rect dentifrice and sells for ’ 
25c for a large size tube? 
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URING the first two weeks of July, 

the writer traveled approximately 
1,000 miles by automobile through the 
farming section of southern Georgia, 
stopping at Montezuma, Vienna, Cor- 
dele, Tifton, Valdosta, Lake Park, Moul- 
trie, Sylvester, Americus, Macon and va- 
rious intermediate points. 

I have been back and forth through 
this section of Georgia many times since 
my first trip in 1912. It is a section 
that has made great changes in farming. 
For example, in 1912, at least nine-tenths 
of the farming in the Valdosta commun- 
ity was “pitched” around Sea Island cot- 
ton; Very slow in maturing, this type 
of cotton was wiped out by the coming 
of the boll weevil. 

Yet, the old Sea Island belt of Georgia 
and Florida survived the shock of hav- 
ing their principal farming industry de- 
stroyed and has gone forward with en- 
ergy to the successful development of 
enough other things to make up for the 
disappearance of Sea Island cotton. The 
woods are full of cattle—now free of 
ticks—tobacco is noted on many farms, 
early vegetables bring in money at 
a time of the-year when it used to be 
very, very scarce and carload after car- 
load of hogs is marketed each year. From 
a one-crop community to one of diversified 
effort has been the result. 

On this trip, I found farmers selling 
watermelons at very fine prices, due to 
improvement in standards and short sup- 
plies, getting ready to cure out their 
largest tobacco crop, having in prospect 
a corn crop sufficient for local needs and 
for feeding some hogs this fall, laying 
by their short cotton which is having a 
race with the boll weevil—and generally 
in good spirits. 

The readers of The Progressive 
Farmer may be interested in the thoughts 
that come to me as I traveled, and so I 
am jotting down the things which made 
the biggest impression on me. 


Watermelon Marketing Methods 
Improving 
T ABOUT half the loading stations 
where I stopped the melons were 
being weighed into the cars. The accep- 
ted standards for watermelons allow a 
two-pound variation from the average 
given. In selling a 28-pound average a 
distributor means that the car. will con- 
tain melons weighing from 26 to 30 
pounds. Weighing in melons so as to 
get this standard makes it much easier to 
sell and tends to prevent rejections at the 
other end. 

Farmers have learned that they get bet- 
ter prices by having their melons weighed 
into the car. A spring scale with a 
scoop attached or with two pieces of 
wire making a cradle is used. If the 
loader is in doubt the melons are weighed. 
By loading three cars at once all sizes 
within the usual weights can be taken 
care of. This has led to local shipping 
point codperation. Then, the farmers in 
coéperating to load have in several coun- 
ties joined together by shipping points 
into county units for selling. Codpera- 
tive marketing has moved forward this 
year in South Georgia. There are two 
coéperatives for watermelons, the 
Sowega Melon Growers’ Association 
which has been a factor in improving 
standards second to none, and the Fed- 
efated Fruit and Vegetable Growers. 


Hogs, Corn, Tobacco, and Peanuts 


- erateggloonebbe were good for a large 
corn crop. Early corn had been re- 
tarded by the dry weather in April, but 
it looked to me as though the grain turn- 
out would be better than expected. Late 
planted corn was fine. There were more 
hogs of good butchering types in the 


By J. W. FIROR 


Market Specialist, Georgia State College of Agriculture 





WAITING THEIR TURN AT A COUNTRY GIN IN DOOLY COUNTY, GA. 
“The crossroads gins are rapidly being supplanted by larger gins in the towns as good 


roads make it easy to haul cotton,” 


fields and woods than I have ever seen 
before in that section. In talking with 
farmers, it seemed to me that they were 
weakening on the hog proposition. The 
rapid drop in prices last fall and winter 
has brought with it doubt. This is the 
same thing as happened in 1921-1923. 
Many who were then just getting started 
quit. They started over last fall just in 
time to hit the low prices again. It seems 
to me that now is the opportunity for 
South Georgia farmers to increase their 
hogs, more especially breeders. They have 
the range, the supplementary crops— 
peanuts and soybeans—and are fortunate 
this year with prospects for plenty of 
corn. 


Tobacco and peanut acreage was 
greatly increased this last spring. To- 
baceo farmers had difficulty in getting 
stands. Dry weather retarded the growth 
of the plants. Then abundant rain caused 
rapid growth. The growers I talked 
with were doubtful about the quality. To- 
bacco apparently points out the necessity 
for getting a program of farming and 


says Mr, Firor. 


sticking to it year after year, rather 
than shifting from one crop to another 
following good prices. 

Peanut stands are fair to good. From 
the top of the ground this crop looked 
exceedingly promising. As yet there has 
been little concern about prices. With 
increases over the entire Cotton Belt and 
with prospects good for production if 
suitable weather comes at harvest, price 
will no doubt be the important element. 


Peach Prices ‘Better Than Last Year 


HE southern section had a full crop 

of peaches this year, with the middle 
and northern’ sections short—almost 
none in the upper counties of the state. 
Hot weather during the last of June and 
the first days of July brought the Geor- 
gia Belle and Elberta varieties close to- 
gether; and as the peach trees in the 
middle section bloomed last spring before 
the trees in the southern section, the El- 
bertas from all over the state came to 
maturity together. The crop was also 
early. There were two weeks of rush 








“IS THERE ANYTHING WRONG WITH YOUR SUBSCRIPTION >?” 


O ALL Progressive Farmer subscribers:— 
A new subscription season is just ahead of us, and we want to start 
the new season with an absolutely clean sheet. Jf there ts anything in our 


subscription work that isn’t right, we want to make it right. 
any mistakes in dealing with you or your neighbor in any respect, 


If we have made 
therefore, 


we want to know it, and to this end weare printing the following blank, which 


PLEASE USE:— 


(1) If we have your name or postoffice wrong on our mailing list, please indicate 


it in the following blank. 


The Progressive Farmer has my address as follows: 
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(Be sure to give R. F. D. address, if any.) 
If you think we have not given you proper credit on your label, please fill 


(2) 
out the following: 


My label date is............eeeeeees 
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(3) If you are receiving two copies of The Progressive Farmer and do not want 
to pay for but one, please look at the labels and tell us exactly to what initials, 


name, and postoffice each goes, as follows: 


No. 1 comes to: 


Shall we stop No. 1 or No. 2? 
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T wo Weeks’ Travel in South Georgia 


Firor Finds Many Signs of Progress in Section’s Farming 


and by July 15 it was over. 


800 cars was made July 5. Last year 
the peak was not reached until in Ay. 
gust. Although the carlot movement 
will be much less than last year and 
prices ‘generally much better, the full 
benefit in price from reduced supplies wag 


lost on account of shortness of the Ej-~ ” 


berta shipping season. 


For four years forces have been at 


work toward reducing the number of 
trees. I see signs everywhere of the ef- 
fect of these forces. The advice to re- 


duce peach production which I see in so 


many papers the last few weeks, is just 
four years late according to my opinion. 
It is not needed now. Those close-to- 
the-ground factors which create momen- 
tum unnoticed by the casual observer (in 
the case of peach production, the two 
outstanding elements have been low prices 
and lack of codperatiof), have been at 
work for four years. One sees very, 
very few new orchards and many, many 
neglected ones. The natural conclusion 
is that Georgia peach production is 
headed downward, especially in the south- 
ern region. It does not seem good busi- 
mess to give a push to this downward 
tendency of a great industry. 


A Race Between Cotton and the 
Boll Weevil 


2 LOOKED as though in the south- 
ernmost counties cotton acreage has 
been reduced from last year, while: from 
Macon 50 miles south or about half way 
to the Florida line, as much or a little 
more had been planted. The plants are 
fruiting early and heavily. Boll weevils 
reported everywhere. Some cotton was 
opening. It seemed to be a race be- 
tween cotton and boll weevil with the 
weather and calcium arsenate acting as 
judges. 


| BETTER WAREHOUSES FOR | 
COTTON | 


HE Alabama Farm Bureau Cotton 

Association has discovered. some very 
interesting facts about insurance rates on 
cotton stored in warehouses of different 
grades. The insurance cost on one bale 
stored in a grade AA warehouse is only 
8 cents for five months, as compared 
with $1.13 in a grade D warehouse. For 
a grade A warehouse, the rate is 15 
cents. For one year, the insurance rate 
on a bale of cotton stored in a grade AA 
warehouse is 15 cents, and for the grade 
D warehouse the rate is $2.58 per bale. 

These figures explain why the Farm 
Bureau Cotton Association is using ware- 
houses of better grades wherever possi- 
ble. Not only is a big reduction made 
in insurance rates but service is much 
better. When the cotton is wanted it 
can be delivered without undue delay. 
This reduces the cost and enables the 
association to render more satisfactory 
service. 

The association plans to store in ware- 
houses of the better grades a very large 
portion of the cotton handled in ‘the 
future. Allen Northington, general man- 
ager, is urging members of the asso- 
ciation to back them in this movement 
and not insist on using local warehouses 
where insurance rates are high and 
where service in handling is unsatisfac- 
tory. P. O. DAVIS. 


| CUBIC FEET IN BUSHEL 


= UST how many cubic feet are there 
to a bushel of corn?” 


A bushel of shelled corn takes up 
2,150.42 cubic itiches of space. A box 
13% inches square and 113% inches deep 
will hold a bushel. 
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OUR WEEKLY SERMON 


By REV. J. W. HOLLAND, D. D. 


Doing the Best We Know 


OMEONE defined man as a “thinking 
animal.” It is ofter a question as to 
how well we think, and how far our 
thinking affects our actions. 





A farm paper 
agent was trying to 
sell a year’s sub- 
scription to a farmer. 
He made his chief 
talk upon the idea 
that the added 
knowledge contain- 
ed in the paper 
would make the 
prospect a better 

farmer. The farmer looked him straight 

in the eye, and said, “Gosh, stranger, I 

don’t farm as good as I know how to, 

now.” 

That honest answer ought to be writ- 
ten above every home in the world. Not 
one of us does as well as he knows. Most 
of us dim our light by not living up 
to it. 

We do better by knowing better, and 
we know better by doing better. There 
is just one way to know anything, which 
is—by doing it. We have the value of 
the thoughts that we do not act upon. 
We triumph by trying. Progress is largely 
a matter of prowess, and prowess comes 
by practice. 

In our work, how poorly we use the 
knowledge that is at our hand. I know 
communities where there has been no 
change of community life for twenty- 
five years, simply because the people there 
will not try anything new. Unused mus- 
sles soften, untried problems remain un- 
solved, unsaid prayers never whiten the 
soul. 

We know, for instance, that kindness 
is the only law in dealing with others. 
Yet, we allow yourselves to grow harsh, 
and unkind to those nearest to our hearts. 
Not many homes would be broken up if 
beople did as well as they know. 

I have talked with men in prisons, and 
many have told me this, “If I had only 
done what I knew to’be right!” There’s 
the rub. The body wants one thing, and 
the soul desires another. Blessed is the 
man who compels his body to obey his 
soul. 

Last week I saw an entertainer doing 
stunts with three derby hats. It was fas- 
cinating to see how he could perform 
with the three hats at once. His dex- 
terity, I was told, was the result of being 
willing to practice three hours a day for 
twelve years. If one is willing to take 
that much trouble with a hat, how much 
should people give attention to what 
grows under a hat. 

Religion has been confused with belief, 
and creeds have often been substituted 
for deeds. Jesus’ religion was a religion 
dealing with the «practical realities of 
life. He said in substance, “Whoever will 
do my will shall know of the doctrines.” 
I do not undervalue creeds as standards 
of accepted truth. They have their place. 
The thing I am saying is that all the 
Christianity there is in the world at 
present, is the amount that is being 
practiced. 

A_ boy was asked about his father’s 
religion. He replied “Pa always gets 
warmed up in the winter and cools off 
in the summer.” In other words, that 
which we do not practice we cease to 
possess. Doing better will make a man 
a go-getter. Praying ought to make a 
man better at paying. Well did the 
Master say “Not everyone that saith, 
Lord, Lord, shall enter into the Kingdom, 
but he that doeth the will of mty Father 
which is in heaven.” 

1 | 
ARE you taking part in our “Old 
Times” Prize Contest announced in 


our July 23 issue? One hundred dollars 
in prizes awaits the writers of the best 





J. W. HOLLAND 



















TWO-DOOR SEDAN 


If you haven’t seen the latest, 
greatest Oldsmobile Six, see 
it this week—on review in 
our showrooms. 


See it detail by detail—its 
new lines, its new colors, its 
new upholstering, its new 
details of interior finish. And 


these sources of true satisfac- 
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ORE LUXURIOUS 
HAN EVER 


AT 
NEW LOWER PRICES 


BODY BY FISHER 
F.O. B. LANSING 


tion are in addition to per- 
formance and stamina that 
will win new thousands to 
Oldsmobile Six. 


It is refreshing. And it is 
thrilling. For all its new 
smartness is -yours at new 


lower prices—$875 for a 
two-door sedan. 
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Poultry, Hogs and Stock 
Need the Benefits of 


FISH MEAL 


FEEDING 
in position to make prompt 


shipment of FISH MEAL, made 


from fresh fish, in lots from one 


Let us have your order 


on basis $3.50 per 100-tb. bag, 
or $60.00 per ton, f.o.b. cars, Fer- 


pad FERTILIZER & OIL 


Fernandina, Florida. 














Stories and incidents of by-gone days. 
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Royal Hay Presses 


A Hay Press may have large capacity but if it is not durable, the rt 

may be very durable, but if the draft is heavy and c small i a Pod veo tte 
a combination of DURABILITY, LIGHT DRAFT and ACITY te roam an stticiont Hay 
Press. These three essentials are all combined in ROYAL PRESSES. 


Let us tell you more about them— Write for Catalog and Prices 


Chattanooga Implement & Mfg. Co. Dept. 10, Chattanooga, Tenn. 











The Collegiate Institute 


MT. PLEASANT, N. C. 

School of high standard for boys and young | 
men. Graduates noted for exceptional records 
at College and University. ation famed 
for healthfulness. Total expenses for session 

For Catalogue, Address 
G. F. M’ALLISTER, A. M., Prin. 


or 
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New Standard 
of Tire Value 


All the qualities that 
you want most in a tire 
are plus factors in the 
masterpiece of the tire 


industry, the 


FISK 
Extra Heavy 
Balloon 


The greatest achieve- 
ment of the modern 
tire maker. Sets new 
standards by giving — 
more mileage, more 
comfort, more safety, 
more traction, more 
distinction to your car. 


With this latest and 
greatest Fisk you get a 
new idea of the amount 
of tire satisfaction your 
tire money can buy. 


“FISK SAYS IT WITH MILEAGE” 


TIRES 
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Garden and Orchard Reminders 


Garden and Orchard Notes 


T IS not too late to set collards. Get 
as big, strong and vigorous plants as 


possible, setting them deep. Cover the 
stems completely, just so the bud is 
above the surface of 
the ground. The 
collard is not pro- 


perly appreciated. It 
is one of our most 
delicious winter 
vegetables, especially 
after a few hard 
freezes. Let’s try a 
few. 

2. Set celery plants 
now for late fall and 
early winter use. If good plants are used 
and are set in rich, moist ground, they 
should be ready for use by November. 
Set in rows five to six feet apart and 
the plants seven to nine inches apart in 
the drill. Be careful not to cover the bud 
in setting the plants, because this. will 
kill them. Remember that a very rich 
soil and one that is either moist or where 
water can be gotten is necessary. 

3. Set tomato plants now for matur- 
ing just before freezing weather. Set 
them deep. Plants 8 to 12 inches high 
are not too long. Set them so that only 
two or three inches is above the surface 
of the ground. If plants are not avail- 
able, cut off long suckers and set them 
out in the same way. 

4. Put in a crop of rutabaga turnips, 
if they are not already in.. Also, it is 
none too early to put in the first crop of 
the regular varieties of turnips. See the 
July 23 issue of The Progressive Farmer 
for detailed information as to best 
methods of putting in the rutabaga crop. 


How to Succeed With Turnips 


ITHOUT doubt, the turnip is one 
of the most profitable vegetables 
that can be grown in the fall. Whether 
one is growing for home use, for local 
market, or to ship, it is one of the safest 
and most dependable of vegetables. We 
urge every farmer to put in at least 
enough to supply home needs, and re- 
member that any surplus that one may 
have can be fed to the cows, hogs or 
chickens. A few turnips thrown around 
where chickens can pick on them during 
winter when other green feed is scarce 
will very materially increase egg pro- 
duction. When they are boiled, hogs es- 
pecially like them. When cut into small 
pieces, milk cows are quite fond of them. 
In the following paragraphs we are 
giving some definite suggestions that if 
carried out, will enable anyone to grow a 
good crop. 

1. Sow in rows. Broadcasting may 
be all right under certain conditions, but 
when sowed this way, plant lice can’t 
very well be controlled. Then too, the 
row method is the most desirable be- 
cause it enables one to thin out properly, 
cultivate, and to grow the best possible 
roots, 

2. Select a fertile piece of ground. 
Fértilize it heavily. It should be moist, 
and yet, well drained. The best soil is 
a sandy loam, although any fertile soil 
that is reasonably well drained will grow 
a good crop. A branch bottom is often 
the most desirable place. 

3. Break and harrow the ground thor- 
oughly before sowing the seed. With 
most crops the biggest part of the culti- 
vation should be done before the seed is 
sowed and this is especially true of 
turnips. Break the ground, if possible, 
several weeks before time to sow, and 
harrow and re-harrow every week or 10 
days, or after each rain until a very fine 
seedbed is obtained. 

4. Scatter well rotted stable. manure 
broadcast. on the soil immediately after 
breaking and before harrowing. Green 


L. A. NIVEN 


By L. A. NIVEN 


Horticultural Editor, The Progressive Farmer 


manure is not best, but if no other kind 
is available, this may be used, but be 
very careful to harrow with a disk har- 
row a sufficient number of times to see 
that it is thoroughly chopped to pieces 
and incorporated with the soil. 

5. Sow rutabaga turnips now. To suc- 
ceed best, this crop should be put in pre- 
ferably in the early part and not later 
than the latter part of August in the 
middle and lower part of the South. 

6. Put 600 to 1,000 pounds of an. 8-4-4 
or 8-4-6 fertilizer in the drill. Then top- 
dress with nitrate of soda or sulphate of 
ammonia at the rate of 150 to 200 pounds 
per acre about the time the third or 
fourth leaf has formed. All of this may 
sound like very heavy fertilization and 
it is, but it will pay. 

7. Lay off the rows two and a half to 
three feet wide. Put fertilizer. in drill, 
and ‘run through with a bull tongue to 
thoroughly incorporate it with the soil. 
Then throw back a list of two furrows 
and let the soil settle a few days before 
sowing. To sow, open out a furrow, 
preferably on a cloudy day or late in the 
afternoon, artd sow the seed in moist soil. 

8. Sow plenty of seed. Do not be 
skimpy. Better put down too many and 
thin out after the plants are up than 
not to have a good stand. 

9. Sow regular varieties of turnips 
from early August in Upper South to 
late October or early November in Lower 
South. At this time of year, dry weather 
often prevents getting in the crop at the 
best time, but by preparing the soil as 
far ahead of time as possible, this trou- 
ble, to a certain extent, may be overcome. 

10. Soon after the seed are well up, 
thin to one plant to each 4 to 6 inches 
in the case of the regular varieties.. With 
rutabagas, thin to one plant to each 8 to 


12 inches. These thinnings make excellent 
greens. 

11. Cultivate frequently enough to 
keep down weeds and grass and to pre- 
vent a crust forming. It is especially im- 
portant to keep free of weeds and grass, 
because turnips cannot do their best if they 
must fight with these pests for a living. 

12. The Purple Top Globe is the lead- 
ing variety of turnip. The White Globe 
and White Egg are also good. Of the 
rutabagas, the yellow and white are both 
desirable. 

13. Have a succession of turnips by 
making a@ sowing every. month from 
now until December. A young tender 
turnip is very much better than an old 
tough one and these successive sowings 
will enable one to have tender ones 
through most of the winter. 

14. If the weather gets too cold for the 
turnips to remain in the field, pull them, 
cut off the tops and put in banks of 10 
to 12 bushels on a well drained piece of 
ground and cover with straw and dirt, 
just as sweet potatoes are handled. They 
may be kept this way through the 
winter without becoming tough and pithy. 

15. One ounce of seed will sow 200 to 
250 feet of row space. Two to three 
pounds will sow an acre. 

16. Sow the seed shallow, because 
they are small, and one-half inch is deep 
enough. Sow in moist soil and see that 
the dirt is firmed over the seed immedi- 
ately after sowing. 

17. If sowed in rich, well prepared 
soil, turnips should be ready to use from 
6 to 9 weeks from time of sowing. 

18. Don’t let lice scare you. Spray with 
nicotine sulphate, three-fourths pint to 
50 gallons of water and two pounds of 
soap. Ona small scale, use one teaspoon- 
ful to one gallon of water. 


Market Facts for Farmers 


Sell Farm Products to Best Advantage 


By J. W. 


FIROR 


Market Specialist, Georgia State College of Agriculture 


ITH the growth of the country, 

with the increase of city popula- 
tions, and with modern inventions and 
scientific efforts making our trading com- 
plex, there has come 
into existence vari- 
ous agencies and 
people doing busi- 


ness between the 
farm producers and 
the ultimate con- 
sumers. 

For example, con- 
sider eggs. The 





farmer’s wife trades 
eggs for goods at 
the village store or sells for cash to a 
huckster. She may also, under certain 
conditions, have a direct outlet to con- 
sumers in a nearby town, or she may be- 
long to a codperative assembling asso- 
ciation, or if she lives within easy driv- 
ing distance of a larger town she may 
develop a trade with retailers there who 
sell to consumers. 

Hucksters and village stores usually 
ship their eggs by express to the nearest 
city, where they are bought by assem- 
blers. Now and then a huckster will 
have developed trade’ with stores in the 
nearby city. 

The city assembler candles the eggs 
and distributes them to jobbers or re- 
tailers in his own city unless there is a 
surplus of eggs in which case he loads 
a car and sends them to a still larger city 
where they are bought by a carlot re- 
ceiver. The carlot receiver may do one 
of two things. During the flush season 
in the spring he may sell to people who 
will put the eggs in storage. This class 


of dealers is often called speculators, be- 
cause among them there are some who 
confine their efforts to speculative buy- 
ing. Or the carlot receiver in the larger 
city may sell to wholesalers either in 
carlots or in large quantities. Then the 
wholesalers will break up the cars or 
large lots and sell in smaller quantities 
to jobbers. These jobbers distribute to 
retailers, a few cases at a time, and the 
retailers supply the ultimate consumers. 

The point in reference to selling eggs 
here in the South, is just this—know 
your market. Also kfiow your natural 
relationship to the market. If you have 
only a few dozens of eggs a week and if 
you are located close in to a town where 
the consumers need eggs, it is usually 
best to develop customers among con- 
sumers. If you are a producer of sev- 
eral cases a week and the nearby town 
has sufficient buying power, it is usually 
best to develop trade with retailers. If 
such a buying power does not exist in 
the nearby town, shipping direct to some 
reliable city assembler is likely to be 
the best step. 

It is not good business to try to sella 
case of eggs a week to a family of- five; 
likewise, it is poor judgment to try to 
sell a carlot receiver a few cases of eggs 
by express. To sell eggs to best advan- 
tage, study the situation. 

The same thing applies to other farm 
products. Recently, we noted a small 
Southern creamery shipping butter to a 
Northern market when carload after car- 
load of butter was coming South. With 
the South producing less butter than 
needed, shipping butter North means 
paying freight both ways. 
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Hal Inspects the Watch Tower 


OONLIGHT flooded hill and valley 
as the Browns of- Clark County 
spun over the few remaining miles and 
approached the Lone Oak farm. Except 
for little Joe who 
slept peacefully, un- 
disturbed by any pos- 
sibilities of adven- 
ture, and small 
Mary, occupied with 
watching for bun- 
nies which fled be- 
fore the headlights, 
each occupant of the 
car was busy with 
his or her thoughts. 
Would the new 
home hold happi- 
ness? Or would living there mean dan- 
ger and distress? Past taut fences and 
prosperous appearing farm houses they 
rolled until finally sagging posts of a 
once strong gate beckoned them toward 
a lane. High on a hill stood a rambling 
pile, frowning down upon the valley. 
Before it a giant tree stretched ghostly 
arms out in protection. “The Lone Oak,” 
said Beth, and Hal, “Turn into the lane, 
father. We’ve reached the journey’s end.” 

Dark and mysterious, the old house 
seemed to slumber in the mellow light. 
No sound except the cry of night birds 
and the subdued voices of the new com- 
ers broke the stillness. Out from the car 
sprang Hal, a sturdy youth approaching 
manhood, to be followed by Sister Beth, 
Hal’s junior by a year. “Give me the 
flashlight, dad,” said Hal. “We have no 
key but perhaps there’s a door unlocked 
or a window unbarred. I’m going to be 
first in the new home.” 

“Slowly,” cautioned Father Brown, 
“slowly, son. We have plenty of time 
for exploring; years I hope before we 
leave this farm. Coming, Mother? You 
can leave Mary and little Joe here while 
we look over our new home.” 

“Never !” cried Mother Brown as she 
held close her little son. “Hold fast to 
my hand, Mary. Little Joe is sleeping, 
father. You must carry him. There may 
be nothing to fear here but whatever 
comes we will.face it together and to- 
gether we will look over our new home.” 


“Ho, ho!” laughed Hal. “Mother’s 
got her head full of these silly stories. 
Nothing to be afraid of. ‘Come on, Beth, 
I'l race you to the front porch.” Off 
raced the adventurers, father and mother 
Brown with the smaller ones bringing up 
the rear. Suddenly there was a shriek 
from Bess, a yell from Hal and Father 
Brown was running toward the house. 

“What is it? What happened?” cried 
Father Brown as little Joe awakened 
began to cry. 





JOHN CASE 
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“Some wild animal,” answered Beth 
and her voice trembled, “popped right out 
from under my feet and ran off in the 
weeds there. Listen, you can hear it 
gnashing its teeth.” From the weeds 
came rustling and a sound of grinding 
jaws. 

“We need a gun,” said Hal, “and I'm 
goin’ to have one before another night. 
Beth, you take little Joe. Get a club, 
dad, and let's find out what sort of a 
varmint it is.” 

Side by side, Hal and his father, stout 
sticks held tightly, went forward into 
the tangled weeds. The flashlight re- 
vealed two gleaming eyes. Suddenly there 
was a startled “Whoosh” and a gaunt old 
sow broke from cover to run tearing 
through the brush. “We have met the 
enemy and he is ourn!” shouted Hal. 
“Some ‘wild animal,’ Sis. If we’d had a 
gun we might have had bacon for break- 
fast.” 

“T notice you didn’t run in by yourself 
very fast,” answered Beth. “But if that 
is a sample of the ‘ghosts’ and ‘pirates’ 
we haven’t much to be afraid of. Well, 
let’s try the door.” But the doors were 
fast locked and barred windows repelled 
every attempt to enter. New owners must 
await the day before they could explore. 
They turned to the great tree and sure 
enough, nestling in its branches, though 
high in the top, was some sort of build- 
ing. <A ladder, nailed to the tree in- 
vited exploration. “I’m going up,” said 
Hal. Slowly, the flashlight before him, 
Hal ascended. 


Built into the tree was a miniature 
house big enough to hold a man. As he 
drew himself up even with the opening 
Hal heard the rustling movement of 
something inside, eyes gleamed out at 








him. The flashlight dropped to the 
ground below. Should he go on? 
(Continued next week) 
| REPORT THEM TO US 
UR standard, official, unchangeable 
subscription rates are regularly 


printed on page 3 of The Progressive 
Farmer each and every week as follows: 


Cee WO aks asks eee $1 
TICE QOUPE: 6. cv idevckivteava $2 
Fae SOE 5... css cbheee eed $3 


Sometimes we hear of men represent- 
ing themselves as our agents who charge 
more or less than these rates. The names 
of all such persons should be promptly 
reported to The Progressive Farmer for 
investigation. 


The help of our subscribers in this re- 
spect will be greatly appreciated by us. 


“We need a gun,” 
said Hal, “and I’m go- 
ing to have one before 
another night. Dad, 
get a club.” 
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SPRINGFIELD 
nen NMR BER 


—a name that means 
satisfaction to the tire user 


VER since the, days of the rubber-tired buggy, 

the name “‘Kelly-Springfield” on a tire has been 

a sure indication to the purchaser that he might buy 
with confidence. 


Kelly always has built good tires. Kelly is building 
better tires now than ever before. Hundreds of 
thousands of car-owners can testify to the truth of 
this statement. 


If you are looking for the utmost in comfort and 
long mileage, try Kellys. Their price is no higher 
than that of many other tires of less reputation. 








For car-owners who want value in a lower-priced 
tire, Kelly builds the Buckeye line of cords and bal- 
loon cords, tough, sturdy and generously sized. 


“Kelly dealers everywhere— 
there must be one in your town.” 


KELLY-SPRINGFIELD TIRE CO. 
GENERAL MOTORS BLDG., NEW YORK, N. Y. 








WE GUARANTEE. Progressive Farmer ad- 
vertisements RELIABL If in writing ad- 
vertisers and ordering goods the subscriber 
says, “I saw your advertisement in The 


Our Advertisements 
Guaranteed Reliable essive Farmer,” and will report any unsat- 
isfactory transaction to us within thirty 











days from date of order, we will refund cost price of article 
purchased (not to exceed an aggregate of $1 on any one 
advertiser), if such loss results from any fraudulent misrepre- 
sentation in our advertising columns. e cannot 
try to adjust trifling disputes between reliable 





business houses and their patrons, however; nor 
does this guarantee cover advertising of real estate, because 
buyers should personally investigate land before purchasing. 
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RUNNING WATER WITHOUT WORK 


With a good Well and a good Windmill you can have all the water 
you want without work, worry or expense. Water from a well 
costs you nothing. 
Aermotor is moderate. The expense for maintenance 
is so small that it need never be given a thought. 
An Aermotor runs in the lightest breeze. It will also 
work safely and steadily in the heavy winds. 
The Auto-Oiled Aermoter is completely 
self-oiling. The double gears run in oil in a 
tightly enclosed gear case which holds a year’s 
FP mig oil. — the mill is running the oil 
part is constantly and comple y oiled. Friction 
and wear are practically eliminated. 
Auto-Oiled Aermotors have behind them a — record of successful 








operation. Their merits are known the world over. For further 
information write RCO ; 
DES MOINES OAKLAND MINNEAPOLES 
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HOUSEWIFE’S CALENDAR | 


MONDAY, August 8—Play is the 
little child’s business in life. Don’t 
make him leave his block house half 
built or his picture half-colored; rather 
insist that he ‘fin- 
ish before starting 
something else. 
Tuesday, August 
9.— When washing 
cut-glass use a little 
ordinary bluing in 
the water. This gives 











the glass a clear, 
sparkling effect. 
MRS, W. N. HUTT Wednesday, Au- 


gust 10.—Instead of 
desserts that have to be mixed, beaten 
and rolled, and then baked in a hot oven, 
use fruit for summer-time desserts. 

Thursday, August 11—A copper wire 
dishcloth on a wooden handle is a skin 
saver wheri it comes to cleaning pots and 
pans. 

Friday, ‘August 12.—Many a good pair 
sof shoes looks shabby because their 
Owner has neglected to have the run-over 
heels straightened. 

Saturday, August 13—White dresses 
trimmed with pink, green or yellow are 
liked by the woman who thinks all white 
does not become her. 

Sunday, August 14—When you are 
tempted to listen to malicious gossip re- 
member the words of Sheridan, “Believe 
that story false that ought not to be 
true.” 








HOSTESS AND GUEST 


Games for the Porch Party 

IDDEN Treasures.— Before the 

party collect an assortment of droll 
objects and wrap in paper; for example, 
pieces of coal, big potatoes, lollipops, 
miniature tools, 4ittle joke books, sample 
cakes of soap, perfume, lead pencils, etc. 
Hide these articles in packages about the 
porch. On each package place a num- 
ber. Give each guest a number which 
corresponds to a number on a package, 
and tell each to hunt for his or her treas- 
ure. If any other packages are discov- 
ered in the hunt they must be left alone 
until found by the correct searchers. Af- 
ter all have found the desired packages 
the hostess announces that the contents 
of the packages are symbolic of the fu- 
ture occupations of the finders. For in- 
stance, the pencil foretells a writer, the 
potato, a cook, etc. 

Crazy Stories—In order to play this 
game you must have sufficient light on 
the porch to read. Cut exciting short 
stories into paragraphs. Mix and pass 
out to players seated in a circle. One 
reads his paragraph to start and reading 
continues to the left. A queer story re- 
sults. 

Tongue Twisters.— Each guest is 
given a slip of paper with a sentence on 
it called a tongue twister. Some of the 
following may be used :-— 

1, One old otter. 

2. Two tricky tumblers trembled. 

3. Three thirsty tramps toddled. 

4. Four flighty flirts flew. 

5. Five frivolous females fought. 

6. Six slippery shutters slid. 


7. Seven slim sisters shouted. 
8. Eight Englishmen eyed everyone. 








@ 9. Nine naughty nags neighed near by. 


10. Ten tiny toes took to trembling. 


Of course all tongue twisters do not 
begin with a number as these do. but the 
mumber helps the players in this game. 
If you have more than ten guests, you 
can make up 11, 12, and 13. To play the 
game the leader reads his sentence. Num- 
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ber two repeats it and reads his sentence. 
Each player repeats all that the player 
before him has said in the correct order 
and adds his own sentence. If he cannot 
remember a sentence or stutters when his 
tongue cannot say the syllables, he must 
drop out of the game. The game can go 
on around the circle and start over with 
Number 1. He adds his sentence onto 
the list that the partner on his left has 
just repeated. The game continues until 
only one person is left standing. If the 
hostess wishes, she may give him a 
prize. 


PRIZE CONTESTS FOR AUGUST 


Farm Wives’ Experience Letters 


™ Y HUSBAND’S Most Irritating 

Habit. My Wife's Most Irritating 
Habit.” This month we are inviting the 
men as well as the women to write for 
our department. No matter how dearly 
you love your husband or wife you'll 
surely be able to think of some one thing 
that he or she does that you wish might 
be left’ undone. What is that little an- 
noying habit? For the best letter on the 
subject sent in before August 23 we of- 
fer a prize of $5. Send all letters to 
Mrs. W. N. Hutt, The Progressive 
Farmer and Farm Woman. No letters 
will be returned unless postage is en- 
closed. 














Teens and Twenties 


” HY I Approve of Modern 

Clothes for Boys and Girls.” Many 
older people have criticised the way the 
young people are dressing. Let us hear 
from our boys and girls themselves why 
they like their own way of doing. We 
shall give a prize of $3 for the best let- 
ter mailed on this subject before August 
23. Send all letters to Mrs. W. N. Hutt, 


The Progressive Farmer and Farm 
Woman. No letters will be returned un- 
less postage is enclosed. 


| OVER THE FARM PHONE | 


Rural Women Piece Quilts to 
Raise Trip Fund 


ACH home demonsttation club in 

White County, Tenn., is piecing an 
old fashioned quilt this year as part of 
their work under the leadership of the 
county home demonstration agent. The 
quilts will be exhibited at the county fair 
and sold to raise funds to send a delegate 








to the Farm Women’s Week at the State, 


University in January. 


CLAIRBORNE PARISH ROOMS 
IMPROVED 


WENTY-TWO rooms have heen re- 

modeled since the Better Homes 
Campaign was conducted in Clairborne 
Parish, La., under the supervision of 
Mrs. Mary McRaven Johnson, home 
demonstration agent. 

The Methodist, parsonage was used by 
the Better Homes Committee for. their 
demonstration. All the old furniture was 
made to look like new. A wicker living 
room set, bedroom and breakfast set 
were remodeled. Curtains were made by 
the club girls. Although the materials 
used in remodeling these rooms were do- 
nated the actual cost would have been: 
living room, $18.50, bedroom, $11.50 and 
breakfast room, $6.50. 

The club girls had an exhibit of their 
work on display in the fourth room. Rugs 
made from left-over material, pickle 
jars painted to use for vases and work in 
canning and sewing were shown. Over 
500 people visited the demonstration dur- 




















PATTERN DEPARTMENT 














2940—School Frock.—The pattern cuts in 
sizes 6, 8, 10, 12, and 14 years. Size 
8 requires 14% yards of 40-inch ma- 
terial with % yard contrasting. 

9021—Clever Belt Arrangement.—Jhic pat- 
tern cuts in sizes 16, 18 years, %6, 38, 
40, and 42 inches bust measure. Size 
3% requires 3% yards of 40-inch ma- 
terial with 4% yards of 1%-inch 
ribbon. 

3061—The Ways of Bows.—The paticrn cuts 
in sizes 16, 18 years, 36, 28, 40, and 
42 inches bust measure. Size 26 re- 
quires 2% yards of 40-inch material 
with 1% yards of 40-inch conti asting. 

2922—For the Smart Matron.--The pattern 
cuts in sizes 18 years, 36, 38, 40, 42, 
44, and 46 inches bust measure. Size 





% requires 34% yards of 40-inch ma- 
terial with 5% yard of 32-inch con- 
trasting. 

3010—Delightfully Girlish.— The pattern 
cuts in sizes 6, 8, 10, 12, and 14 years. 
Size 8 requires 1% yards of 36-inch 
material with 4 yard of 36-inch con- 
trasting. 

2755—Girl’s Bloomers.—The pattern cuts in 
sizes 2, 4, 6, 8, 10, 12, and 14 years. 
Size 8 requires 1% yards of 36-inch 
material for bloomers and % yard 
of %-inch material for underwaist. 

3054—The New Bolero Back.—The pattern 
cuts in sizes 16, 18 years, 36, 38, 40, 
and 42 inches bust measure. Size 3% 
requires 354 yards of 40-inch ma- 
terial. 
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ing the two days it was open to the public 
and so great was the interest and en- 
thusiasm aroused that since the demon- 
stration over twenty-two homes have 
been remodeled and numbers of people 
have called on the home demonstration 
agent for help along this line. 
MRS. MARY McRAVEN JOHNSON, 
: Home Demonstration Agent. 





HANDMADE RUGS 


i ews book, Handmade Rugs; by Ell. 
Shannon Bowles is one that all farm 
women and especially club women who 
are interested in making rugs should have. 
This book, published by Little, Brown 
and Co., Boston, Mass., is well bound 
and beautifully illustrated both in color 
and in black and white. 


Mrs. Bowles tells about hooked, cro- 
cheted, braided, patchwork, button, 
chenille, woven and other homemade rugs. 
Hooked rugs are treated most fully. She 
tells us that while there is no definite 
date to show the origin of hooked rugs, 
she’ has found in a booklet written by 
Mr. Ralph W. Burnham of Ipswich, 
Mass,, the following paragraph: “Sev- 
eral prominent writers upon the subject 
strongly contend that the deservedly 
popular floor covering antedates the 
American Revolution. A still more ven- 
turesome writer of reputation asserts 
that hooked rugs were in evidence earlier 
than the year 1700.” 


While the old rugs are valuable anti- 
ques, the modern hooked rugs are very 
desirable and much sought after. Mrs. 
Bowles goes into detail about the com- 
mercial side of making rugs. There are 
many new suggestions about selling them 
which would help anyone to market goou 
products. 








One of the most helpful parts of the 
book for the home rug makers is a chart 
of colors telling what combinations are 
pleasing to the eye in the finished rugs. 
The following is an extract from it. 

Background Combining colors 
Navy blue....Medium blue, old gold, orange 
Dark brown...Buff, peacock blue, purple 
Pearl gray.... Peacock blue, jade green 


Purple... ..5... Burnt orange, brown, yellow 
Reseda green. Chamois, purple 

Salmon........ Pearl gray, steel gray, mode 
BORG isises Bright blue, orange, laurel pink 
Orange........ Gold, blue, violet, brown 

| Eee ee Blue, dark green, gold 
Manecs tae Seal brown 


Another chapter gives us detailed in- 
structions on dyeing. There are direc- 
tions for making all kinds of handmade 
rugs, so you see this is a book for the 
amateur or the experienced workman. 


The enthusiasm. with which Mrs. 


‘Bowles writes about rugs would make 


anyone enjoy the book whether she had 
ever seen a handmade rug or not. 








DAD IN THE KITCHEN 


Turning the Ice Cream Freezer 


“TF I could have anything I wanted in 

the world I’d take all the ice cream 
I could eat,” observed young Jimmy 
Grayson, looking out into the distance 
with a soulful expression upon his face. 

“Well, it’s a good thing to get your 
mind fixed on a definite ambition early 
in life,” answered his father with mock 
seriousness. 

“When we get that electric refrigerator 
you can have frozen desserts as often as 
you want them,” said his mother. “In 
the meantime if youand Dad would build 
a convenierit shelf on the screened porch 
where we could keep the freezer, burlap 
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bag for ice, the coarse salt and a mallet 
all togetlier it wouldn’t be half the work 
to make ice cream that it is now.” 

“We'll do it,” Dad and Jimmy exclaim- 
ed together, “and we'll do it now,” they 
added as they went to the barn for a 
smooth board. 


“T believe your father loves ice cream 
as well as Jimmy does,” laughed Mrs. 
Grayson, turning to Mary. “We'll have 
to make them some today to reward 
them for the shelf. Jimmy won't mind 
turning the freezer if we do the rest.” 


“Our homeeconomics teacher says that 
ice cream is an inexpensive food and 
highly nutritious,” observed Mary, seri- 
ously. Then with quickened interest she 
added, “What kind shall we make?” 


“T’ll get out my favorite recipes,” de- 
clared Mrs. Grayson, “and we'll let Jim- 
my choose since he started all this any- 
way. Here they are; let’s read them 
over.” They read these recipes :— 


Vanilla Ice Cream.—One quart cream, 1 cup 
sugar, 2 tablespoons vanilla. Scald half the 
cream and dissolve the sugar in it. Add re- 
maining cream and vanilla. Freeze, using 8 
parts of ice to 1 of salt, 


Fresh Fruit Ice Cream.—iwo cups fruit 
juice or 3 cups crushed fruit, 1 quart cream, 
2 cups sugar. Crush the frujt, add sugar, 
allow to stand until sugar is dissolved. Scald 
one half the cream, cool, combine all the in- 
gredients. Freeze. For water ice use water 
instead of cream, adding 2 tablespoons lemon 
juice. 

Dried Prune Ice Cream.—One cup cooked 
dried prunes, 1 cup dried fruit juice, 1 cup 
cream scalded, 1 cup raisins, 4 tablespoons 
lemon juice, % teaspoon salt, sugar if need- 
ed. Scald and cool the cream. Crush the 
fruit. Combine all ingredients and freeze. 

Condensed Milk Ice Cream.—One quart 
cream, 1 quart milk, 1 14-ounce can of con- 
densed milk, 2 cups sugar, 1 teaspoon gela- 
tine. Place the gelatine in the cold milk 
and let it soak for 10 minutes. Then heat 
over boiling water until gelatine is dissolved 
and mix it with the cream, condensed milk, 
and sugar. Add 2 teaspoons vanilla or any 
preferred flavor, and freeze. 


Ice Cream in the Electric Refrigerator.—One 
cup milk, 4 cup sugar, 2 cups cream, whip- 
ped, 1 tablespoon flour, 4% teaspoon salt, 2 
egg yolks, 1 teaspoon vanilla. Scald milk in 
double boiler. Mix sugar, salt and flour. 
Add to milk and cook until thick. Add beat- 
en egg yolks and cook 2 minutes. Chill. 
Add whipped cream and vanilla. Pour into 
refrigerator tray and freeze 5 hours. 


To make chocolate ice cream, add 3 table- 
spoons cocoa to flour and sugar mixture. 

Watermelon Ice.—One quart watermelon 
juice, 1 cup sugar, % cup lemon juice. Chop 
the center of a very ripe watermelon and 
put it through a fruit or potato press. To 
1 quart watermelon juice, add the sugar and 
lemon juice and freeze. 





HOW MANY CAN YOU | 
ANSWER? 


HAT is the consumption of coffee per 
capita in the United States per year? 








2. Who invented the cotton gin, and when? 
3. What is meant by “puffed raisins’? 
4. From where do we get linen? 
5. What was the name of Romeo’s wife? 
6. What is a mordant? 

Answers to Last Week’s Questions 


. In the curing, green tea is unfermented; 
black tea, fermented; oolong, semi-fermented. 


_ 


2. No, never. If she needs assistance he 
offers her his arm. 
| 3. “To see oursel’s as others see us.” 
| 4. No. 1, No. 2, No. 2%, No. 3, and No. 10. 
' 5. Breast fed. Ten bottle fed babies die be- 
fore they are a year old to one that is nursed 
by its mother. 


6. Edith Wharton, 








| PATTERNS AND FASHIONS | 


J 


RICE of each pattern, 20 cents. Two 
patterns ordered at one time, 35 
cents; stamps or coin (coin preferred.) 
Write your name and address plainly on 
your order sheet, being sure to state 
number and size of pattern wanted. 
Our new “Summer Fashion Book” con- 
tains hundreds of styles—styles for morn- 
ing, afternoon and evening wear during 
the summer months. It contains em- 
broidery désigns and picture dressmak- 
ing lessons.. Send 15 cents for your copy. 
Address Pattern Department, The Pro- 


There are more Dewco~LIGHT 
hlants in use than all other 
makes combined... - « « » 
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NLY a few years ago 

electric light and power 
on the farm was practically 
unknown. Then came Delco- 
Light—bringing a new con- 
tentment, a new. freedom— ‘i 
bringing modern conveniences 








the result of but one thing 
—value—value that is repre- 
sented by proven ability to 
furnish dependable light and 
power at the lowest possible 
cost. 

If you are not yet ac- 





to the farm home. 

Soon Delco-Light was 
known everywhere. Soon it 
was being recommended by 
users in almost every com- 
munity. And now, today, though many 
makes of farm electric plants have been placed 
on the market, Delco-Light’s position in the 
farm electric field is stronger than ever before. 
There are more Delco-Light plants in use 
than all other makes combined. 


This outstanding leadership that has been 


MODEL 758 


This is the lowest-priced Delco-Light battery 
plant made. Full 750-watt capacity gener- 
ator connected to an 80-ampere hour storage 
battery. Ample fof every ordinary farm use, 
supplying current for thirty 25-watt bulbs. 


quainted with Delco-Light 
advantages and Delco-Light 
value, ask the nearest dealer 
for all the facts and a com- 
plete demonstration. Or, 
if you prefer, mail the coupon for full 


details today. 
DELCO-LIGHT COMPANY 


Subsidiary of General Motors Corporation 
Dept. P-200 Dayton, Ohio 


Also Manufacturers of D-L Electric Water Systems for 
Country and City Homes. 





DELCO-LIGHT COMPANY, Dept. P-200, Dayton, Ohio. 


won and held by Delco-Light has an impor- 
tant meaning to every farmer. It means that 





Please send me complete information about Delcu-Light Farm Electric Plants. 












such an overwhelming preference could be 


DELCO-LIGHT 


DEPENDABLE FARM ELECTRIC PLANTS 














éressive Farmer. | 





IT PAYS TO ADVERTISE AND 
ADVERTISED PRODUCTS PAY 
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Biggest Values 
Lowest Prices 


T AT FACTORY PRICES 

We own our own sheet mills and manufacture the 

product. Not a dollar to divide with 
wards Roofs are 





free samples. Save 
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Roofing Book No. 174, or 
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| A NATIONAL CLUB PLEDGE | 


Sh ye of the outstanding things ac- 
complished at the First National 
4-H Club Camp was the adoption of a 
national club pledge. Every club mem- 
Wer ought not only 
to learn it by heart 
but. to understand 
what each part of 
the pledge means 
and to do his or her 
best to carry its 
principles into ev- 
eryday life. 


To the boys and girls in states that 
have long used this pledge, it brings an 
opportunity to renew the vows which 
they took when they first became a 4-H 
clubber, and to ask themselves how well 
they have been living up to the things 
for which 4-H club work stands. 


THE NATIONAL 4-H CLUB PLEDGE 


“I pledge my Head to clearer thinking, 
My Heart to greater loyalty, 
My Hands to larger service, 
My Health to better living, 

For my club, my community 
country.” 


| - GOING TO AUBURN 


AST year was my second year in 

club work. I attended every club 
meeting we had during the two years. I 
also enjoyed the two club camps. We had 
lots of rain at the last one but this did 
not keep us from having a good time. 


I had the same acre in. cotton in 1926 
as I had in 1925. My yield was 535 
pounds of lint in 1925 and 963 last year. 
I have followed the instructions given 
me by my county agent in everything. He 
dusted my cotton about seven times dur- 
ing the year and wrote about ten letters 
telling me what to do to my cotton. I 
have all of these letters here at home. 


We have had two clubs and I have 
been a member of each of these. My 
father gives me all I make from my club 
work. I started a bank account my first 
year and have added to it last year’s 
money. I hope to use the money I save 
in club work to help to send me to col- 
lege when I finish high school. I intend 
to go to Auburn and study farming. 








and my 








} 





I am surely enjoying club work. I 
want to do club work at least two more 
years so I can get the club diploma. 

JOE ABBOTT. 

Alabama. 


WILLIE WILLIS | 


By R. QUILLEN— Copyright, nel - 
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“The storm made Skinny's party a lot 
Lots of the kids couldn’t come 
an’ them that was there got three dishes 
of ice cream.” 

“I didn’t mean. to be impolite at the 
table. I just told Uncle Abner I knew it 
‘was him, even with his whiskers shaved 
of, because he made the same funny 
wise eatin’ soup.” : 


| GREW PRIZE TON-LITTER 


igen STRICKLAND, fifteen-year- 
old club member in Franklin Coun- 
ty, Georgia, enrolled in the county agri- 
cultural clubs during the year 1925. 
Fisher became interested in club work, 
so when the time came to try out for 
the county judging team he was ready. 

Fisher won one of the three places. 
When the District Judging Team Con- 
test came off these three boys won in the 
district. At the Southeastern Fair in 
October, 1925, Fisher won the trip to the 
International Live Stock Show in Chi- 
cago, as the high club member in the 
state, on judging Duroc Jersey hogs. 

At the time of learning about the judg- 
ing work, he became interested in live- 
stock. To grow out a ton-litter as a pig 
club member became his ambition for the 
vear 1926. 

On May 1, 1926, he bought a litter: of 
ten purebred Poland China pigs, six 
weeks old. ; 

Below is given a summary of his record 
with this litter of pigs :— 

GROSS SALES AND PRIZES WON ON THIS 
LITTER 
Amount won in prizes at county 
and Southeastern Fair........ $191.00 


Amount hogs sold at 16% cents 
per pound 








Total amount made on hogs $603.85 
COST OF TON-LITTER OF PIGS 





Total cost of all feed fed ...... $173.31 
Coot G6 tom: PISS cc. ceseveccccese 80.00 
Cost of double treating for 
cholera on Sept. 9 ............ 7.88 
Total cost of pigs ............ $261.16 





Net profit on this litter of pigs $342.69 
Without a penny in prizes Fisher would 
have made a profit of more than $150 
on his litter. This is one. of the ex- 
amples of the sort of success Georgia 
club boys are attaining. 
JOHN L. ANDERSON. 





: A TRICK TO TRY | 


J 





Stabe is how to perform the trick of 
piercing a‘nickel with a needle :— 

Push a sewing needle through a cork 
stopper so that the point of the rieedle 
extends through the lower side of the 
stopper: If any of the needle extends 
above the cork stopper on the top side, 
take a pair of clippers and cut off the 
needle even with the cork. 

Now place your nickel on a block of 
wood, put the cork with the needle in it 
on top of the nickel and then hit the cork 
a heavy blow with the hammer. The 
result will be that the needle goes 
through the nickel. 


| A CALF CLUB BOOSTER 


AM eleven years old. I go to a good 

consolidated school and am in the sixth 
grade. I joined the Jersey calf club early 
in 1926. 

Our county agent secured for us some 
real good blooded calves, from very high 
producing stock, costing from $50 to $125 
each when only two months old. Now I 
am sure not a member would take dou- 
ble the amount he paid for his calf. 

We had a meeting once each week. Our 
agent took us to different herds of dairy 
cows and the agricultural college, to 








“study the different breeds and types of 


stock. We learned a great deal at these 
meetings, how to judge and feed stock, 
the different types of poultry, and. the 
construction of poultty houses and- trap- 
nests. In July, we spent a week at Camp 
Wilkins and oh! what a great time we 
had! We also had a week’s camp in our 





county in August. We had a good time 
during this camp. By the time I have 
finished high school, I hope to have a 
large herd of purebred dairy cows, from 
which to sell cream to help pay my ex- 
penses through college. 

I saved enough money last year to pay 
half the cost of my calf. I hope to have 
it all paid by the end of this year. 


I go to school every day and help 
father after school, and on Saturdays. 
The other boys think it’s a crime to work 
on Saturday afternoon, but I don’t mind 
it, as I do not stop out of school, and 
father usually gives me a few nickles ex- 
tra, if I work very hard. 

Get busy, boys, and join one or more 
clubs next year and see what you get out 
of it. W. G. B. 


Georgia. 


| IN CLUB WORK BECAUSE HE 
| LOVES THE FARM 


rINHIS is my third year in club work. 
I am a member because I love the 
farm. I like to handle the sock on the 
farm. I am in the corn club. I have 
two brothers and a sister in club work. 
My older brother is in the cotton club; 
my younger brother has an acre of corn; 
my sister is in the poultry club. We 
all use the Auburn Method and we have 
never failed to take a prize on our work. 
Mr. E. R. Carlson, our Cleburne 
County agent, has just organized us at 
Hightower. We have a camp site at 
Gansas Bridge on big Tallapoosa River. 
We have met there on a three-day camp 
for two years. We had a get-together 
evening last year and made and sold 
ice cream and bought the girls a tent for 
camp use. Boys and girls, get in and 
let’s go. You don’t know the fun in go- 
ing to camp if you have never been. You 
can enjoy your work better when you 
know that after the crop is done you are 
going to meet all your club boys and girls 
in camp and also the good speakers from 
Auburn. (Oh my, when you get in your 
overalls and hit the swimming hole. You 
forget the hot days for a while at least.) 
Then comes gathering time and you are 
eager to get up your stuff and get ready 
for the fair. How you do swell with 
pride to walk through the exhibit room 
and see the blue ribbon on some of your 
exhibits. So get busy and let’s make life 
worth living. I believe there is as much 
real pleasure on the farm as in the city 

if we try to make it so. 

FORNIE DUNCAN. 
Cleburne County, Ala. 
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| SOMETHING TO MAKE 





A Farmer’s Desk 





BILL OF MATERIAL 
All material clear pine or poplar, 





Pieces Dimensions Use 
\ EP te ee End pieces 
1 ..Back piece 
Mew -? a heres Front piece 
Sas Sea aes 0 tdecaiees Back legs 
S Pewee. 3 ees, Front legs 
I ge a eR ee ey Bottom supports 
BER MO ve hice oc ta bat% Bottom supports 
BS: PR ee eas cncie Top back piece 
ee st ok a eee End pieces of top 
Et ay re Partition 
Bis: PN oss enkitne Top 
Se PPR sete 588 Top pigeon hole 


Cy 


The Proyressive Farmcea 


WAPI PROGRAM —si 


SERIES of lectures on radio itself 

will be interesting features from 
“Station WAPI at Auburn during the 
week beginning August 8. They will be 
delivered by Prof. John A. Callan of the 
College of Engineering. 

At noon Monday, August 8, F. W. 
Gist will give a cotton condition and 
forecast report as sent out by the United 
States Department of Agriculture. 

Instrumental and vocal music and 
short talks. by Professor Callan and Dr. 
John B. Clark will be broadcast at noon. 
A musical program will be broadcast 
from 8 to 9p. m.,, Tuesday. 

Wednesday at noon, Dr. C. A. Cary 
and Professor Callan will each lecture, 
along with musical numbers. 

At noon, Thursday, Rev. Milligan 
Earnest will lecture on a religious topic, 
and Professor Callan on “Care of Radio 
Equipment.” 

Studio orchestra in musical program 
and Dr. George Petrie in a timely lec- 
ture will feature the program from 8 to 
9, Thursday evening. 

Friday af noon will be “Victor Hour,” 
during which the new Victor records will 
be played. “Aunt Sammy” and Profes- 
sor Callan will talk. 

At noon Saturday, O. D. Langston will 
sing and Prof. J. R. Rutland will discuss 
the Sunday school lesson. 

Beginning at 10 p.m., Saturday, the 
radio orchestra will present a program. 

Weather forecasts, and cotton and 
other markets will be broadcast during 
each program from Station WAPI. 

In addition to those named, weather 
forecasts, market reports, along with re- 
sults of baseball games are broadcast 
daily, including Sunday, beginning at 
7 p.m. P. O. DAVIS. 














| PRIZE WINNERS IN “OLD 
| TIMES” CONTEST 


“¥ NEVER saw an announcement as to 
who your judges decided on as win- 
ners in your ‘Old Times’ Contest.” 


The final awards in this contest were 
announced in an issue of February 14, 
1925, and were as follows :— 


First prize, $25: J. F. Alsup, Jr., Little Riv- 
er, Texas. 

Second prize, $20: D. H. Chamberlain, Brook- 
haven, Miss. 

Third prize, $10: Mrs. 
Hope, Ark. 

Nine $5 prizes: Mrs.-H. Sutherland, Connel- 
ly Springs, N. C.; Rena Regenbrecht, Cat 
Springs, Texas; Mrs. Lula B. Rutledge, Dal- 
las, N. C.; Mrs. Alice E. Brown, Vidalia, Ga.; 
Mrs. J. S. Newman, Clemson College, S. C.} 
L. H. Daniel, Roxboro, N. C.; C. W. Roland, 
Willis, Okla.; Alice Alison Lide, Minter, Ala.; 
Mrs. Fairy G. Zachry, Decatur, Ga. 





Mary A. Meadows, 





AUNT HET 
| By R. QUILLEN—Coperign.. 1921, by 


Publishers syndicate 














“These modern housekeepers can’t take 
my husband. No man’s affections ever 
was alienated with a can opener.” 

“The only unhappy women I know is 
them that has time to set an’ feel sorry 
for theirselves.” 
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q A Good Place to Buy 
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ARATI NLESS 
[B see - 
priv) 
COSTS ONLY 


$F) 20 


and it’s worth every cent of it, to have 
your Ford go zipping along smooth or 
rough count roads, with more power, 
no danger of broken crankcase arms, 
practicall no vibration, squeaks or 
rattles. That’s what the Pioneer Engine 
Support does for your car. Also sets 
broken crankcase arms, permanently. 









Use as a brace for three or four 
speed auxiliary transmissions. 


THE BREWER-TITCHENER CORP. 
102 Port Watson St., Cortland, N. Y. 





Engine Support. 


TIGHTENS FORD 
CHASSIS 














I should be killed! 
Bee Brand Powder or 
Liquid kills Flies, Fleas, 
Mosquitoes, Roaches, 
Ants, Water Bugs, Bed 
Bugs, Moths, Crickets, 
Poultry Lice and many 
other irisects. 

Powder Liquid 
10c and 25¢c 50c and 75c 


50c and $1.00 $1.25 
306..,... Spray Gun......35c 


Write for free booklet onkill- 
ing house and gardeninsects 
McCormick & Co. 
Baltimore, Md, 
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GET YOUR ROOFING DIRECT_ 


FROM FACTORY...FREIGHT PAID 


SAVE MONEY! Get your Roofing dir from 
the Factory and keep in your own chet he 











a fing. Freight paid. Easy to nail 
on. Write TODAY for Fr 8. I 
ALL d, a" ee te es and freight 
SAVANNAH FENCE & ROOFING CO. 
DEPT P SAVANNAH, GA. 





‘Your Seeds! 


The advertisers listing seeds in these 
columns are trustworthy and reliable. 
You can depend upon a square 

when you order from an advertiser in 
The Progressive Farmer. We see to 
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“DEAR OLD SCHOOL DAYS” 


In the second grade the teacher saw a lit- 
tle boy pass a note to a little girl across 
the aisle. On opening it she read, “dear kath- 
leen will you be my bow. I had one girl onct 
but she wanted everything it saw. Georgie.” 


THE WAY IT HAPPENED 


A little girl was teaching her dolls a Sun- 
day school lesson. “Children,” she said, “you 
know God made Adam and he was lonely, 
so God put him to sleep and took out his 
brains and made a fine lady.” 


EACH DAY HAS ITS COMPLEXION 


“I thought you said last night that Jen’s 
complexion was ruined.” 

“So I did.” 

“But there she is, looking as beautiful as 
ever.” 

“I referred to her last night’s complexion.” 


THE KITTEN DIDN’T THINK SO 


Dorothy persisted in carrying her kitten 
by its tail, in spite of very vigorous protests 
on the p.rt of her pet. Her father remon- 
strated with her and finally exacted a prom- 
ise that she would be more considerate of 
her kitten’s feelings. Dorothy seemed very 
deeply impressed with her father’s words, 
and after a short deliberation, queried tim- 
idly, “But, papa, isn’t that kitty’s handle?” 


A PARTICULAR JOB 


It was the first time the two Negroes had 
met since the war, and they were compar- 
ing their recent experiences. 
“Mose,” announced Rastus, 
good job now.” 

“Yo’ got a good job?” 

“P’ fessor of pathology.” 
“But yo’ kain’t read or write.” 
“Seems yo’ don’ know what a p’fessor of 
pathology is. P’fessor of pathology is de 
p’fessor what shows people how to go in an’ 
out of de college grounds.” 


BOTH FREE AGENTS 


“Which way are you traveling?” said the 
tavern keeper, attempting to break through 
his arrogant guest’s reserve. 

“Sir?” said the guest with displeasure. 
“I merely asked which way you were trav- 
eling,” the host answered. 

“Have I paid my bill?” 

“You have.” 

“Do I owe you anything more?” 

“You do not.” 

“Well, I'm going just where I please, do 
you understand?’”’ And with his black ser- 
vant he rode off. 

The fork of the road was just below the 
house, within speaking distance. When they 
reached it, the landlord was surprised to hear 
his departing guest order the Negro to go 
back and ask which fork to take. When the 
servant reached him, he was ready with his 
answer: 

“Tell your master that he does not owe 
me a cent, and to just take whichever fork 
he pleases.” 


HAMBONE’S MEDITATIONS 


By J. P. ALLE i Ag 


“Ah’s got a 














DEYS A COLLECTUH 
COME TO MAH HOUSE 
BY MUSTAKE DIS 
MAWNIN’, BuT LAw ME! 

| HiTD 4 BIN A MUSTAKE 


LENNY Hawt 
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Bie : 
f Ay 
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ANOTHER REMARK BY HAMBONE 


Boss ‘low de money you's makin’ ain’ 


(17) 793 





Of Money Invested 
In Railroad Equipment 


In order to furnish the most efficient transportation 
service in all the world, American railroads must pro- 
vide and keep in best operating condition, motive power 
and equipment costing enormous sums of money (the 
total investment in equipment of United States’ rail- 
BS } roads is about $5,400,000,000, while the annual cost of 
2 } keeping this equipment in perfect running condition 
2 approximates $1,300,000,000). ‘ 
Each year, large numbers of locomotives, passenger 
cars and freight cars are being retired from actual serv- 
ice and replaced by newer equipment-——an expense made 
necessary by the normal wear and tear of a gigantic 
operating plant, coupled with the desire of the railroads 
to keep their physical equipment in the most efficient 
condition. It costs thed..& N. Railroad more than 
$33,000,000 a year to keep its equipment in serviceable 
condition, and requires a constant working 




















Here’s To Health! 
The Pleasant Way 


Pe een-saanr, the chewing laxative 
is a pleasant, direct method of cor- 
recting constipation—the most frequent 
cause of ill health. 


Feen-a-mint keeps the system clear, 
the blood free of impurities—truly 
defends your body. 





Chew Feen-a-mint while you’re well. 
These inexpensive mint-flavored\gum 
tablets can be had at all druggists. 
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Feen-a-‘mint 











‘The Chewing LAXATIVE 














that. . 
Qrder Your Seeds Early 


de bigges’ thing bout yo’ job—huk! og 
sho ain’ wid mine!! 










“Panama” Overalls are made 
for long and comfortable wear 
on the farm. They’re tailored 
of the heaviest, toughest Indi- 
o Denim—“tough as cow 
ide”. Wear like iron. 
Made with extra wide suspenders 
eetcuesen Each pair is cut full- 


size—roomy and comfortable. Al 

look good doer of their better at. 
Union made. Ask your dealer. 
KAHN MFG. CO., Mobile, Ala. 


~ 


‘*“‘Panama”™ 


Overalls 


UNION MADE 
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CASH WITH ORDER 
Mail copy two weeks before date of publication. 












































vertising Department, The Progressive Farmer, Birmingham, 














| FARMS FOR SALE OR RENT | 





ALABAMA 


A FR 
pesceine, Cheapest an 
y Co., eieton. 





Southern 








AUTAUGA COUNTY 


53 acres; large colonial house, 12 rooms, 
in fine condition, wide front porch upstairs 
and down; large living room with open 
hall and stairway; screened porch in rear; 
ideal for dairy and truck farm. 30 acres 
level land under cultivation; about 7 acres 
in orchard. Schools, store and churches 
adjoining; fine community. Price $4,000.00. 


27 acres; with good four-room house. 20 
acres cleared—all under fence. Within a 
half mile of a good town on the L. & N. 
railroad. Watered by a spring and espe- 
cially suitable for chicken farming. Priee 
$1,200.00, with small cash payment, balance 
easy. 


a 


We specialize in farm lands in tracts of 
40, 80 and 120 acres. Low prices. Liberal 
terms. Write for literature and special 
lists of Farm Bargains. 


HOMESTEAD LAND COMPANY 
301 Jackson Building, Birmingham, Ala. 





farm 
best lands obtainable. Vaughn 





Cabbage Seeds N wholesale 
prices to plant growers before buying. 1 Seed 
Company, Wholesale Seedsmen, Franklin, Va. 

RYE 

Abruzzi Rye.—Booking orders now. Write Carolina's 

largest shipper. H. BR. MelIntosh, Hayesvil 
MISCELLANEOUS SEED 

Alfalfa seed, 95% pure, $6.50 per bushel. 
Sweet Olover, 95% per cent pure, $4.50. 
George Bowman, Concordia, Kansas. 

Macon Seed Store, Mail Order Department, Macon 
Ga.—Turnip and Rutabaga seed. all standard vari- 
eties; also Collard, Mustard, Radish, Spinach and 
Beets. Any of above seed 60 per pound, postpaid. 
Onion sets next month. Also field seed. 


POULTRY AND EGGS =| 


BABY CHICKS 
Accredited chick, 6c up. World's best laying one 














Scarified 
Bags free. 
































12 varieties, Free catalog. Booth Farms, Box 7 
Clinton, Mo. 

Parred Rocks, Reds, English Leghorns: 100, $8.50; 
heavy mixed $7.50; ag 100% live delivery. 
Ozark Farms, Westphalia, M 

Mathis Quality ee eae layers. Leading 
breeds. $5.40 hufidred up. Catalog free. Mathis 
Farms, Box 116, Parsons, Kansas. = 

LEGHORNS 

Hollywood-Tancred 300-330 blood; wonderful 
values in —_— all ages; hens half price. 
R. B. Stuarts Draft, Va. 





For yer hundred and fifty White Leghorn 
hens, fifteen months old, $1 each. 200 White jag 
pullets, four months old, $1 each. No culls. J. 
Hunt, Valdosta, Ga. 








Southdown bucks for sale. O. 8S. Smith,. 


Purebred 
Lgnnville, Tenn. 


TWO OR MORE BREEDS 
aan Cattle and Hampshire Hogs.—Young bulls; 











breeding. Service boars; spring pigs. Gayoso 
Dorms, Horm dake, Mie. abe 

DOGS = 

dogs for “gale. Black “or tan pups, 


et IOS OE 
6 weeks old. Females $5; males MO: trained grown 
dogs $23. J. T. Means, Barnesville, Ga. 





Free Book.—Polk Miller's famous book 
on diseases ef dogs. Instructions on feeding, care and 
breeding with symptom chart. 8 pages, Illustrated. 


Write for free copy. Polk Miller Producis Corp., 1026 
W. Broad 


&., Richmond, Va. 


| MISCELLANEOUS 








Rey ites Bes see oe OTe 
night. Automatically set. Price Wood Mfg. Co., 
DeRoche, Ark. 





AUTO SUPPLIES 





Automobile Tires and Tubes.—30x3_nonskid high, 


pressure clincher casings $4.50; tubes $1.10. 30x3% 
casings $5.50; tubes $1.15. 29x4.40 nonskid balloon 
casings $6.35: tubes $1.50. Order parcel post or ex- 
press. Pay on arrival. Goff Mercantile Co., Enter- 
prise, Ala. 





BEAN HARVESTER 
Want everybody to know that we oak ne the 
Harvester in the world Pri $100. 

Hardy & Newsom, Inc., LaGrange, N. 


CORN HARVESTER 











Rich man’s Corn Harvester, poor man’s “price—only 
we -_ bundle <a attachment, Free catalog 
sho pictures er. Process Co., Salina, 
foo 





FARM MACHINERY : 
For Sale. —One Lu 80 saw ball bearing huller 
gin elevator complete. Used only one season. Cheap 
for cash. F. Bradley, _Columbus, Ga. 
Bargain in_ Enstlage Cutters, Feed Mills, Cream 
Farm ts and Dairy Supplies. 
Write for prices. KKimand Implement Co., Atlanta, 
Georgia. 











KODAK FINISHING 
Kodak = Re —Films developed free: 
prints, a5 i w White, Drawer 1112, Bir- 
mingham, 
Free Tanning 
8c to 5c. Bromberg & Co., 
Birmingham, Ala. 








of roll films. High glossy prints, 
authorized Eastman agents, 





: MATTRESSES 
Golden Rule Mattress Co., 1007 South 68th Street, 
irmingh: 











The Progressive Farmbe ? 


ALABAMA HAS THREE COW- 
TESTING ASSOCIATIONS 


LABAMA now has three active cow- 

testing associations. One is in Mont- 
gomery County, another in Hale County, 
and a third is known as the North Ala- 
bama Association. It has members in 
several counties in that section. Nearly 
1,500 cows are being tested. 


F. W. Burns, extension livestock spe- 
cialist, Auburn, says that these associa- 
tions are finding unprofitable animals and 
also unprofitable practices in feeding and 
management.’ As a result the unprofit- 
able animals are being removed from the 
herds and unprofitable practices in feed- 
ing and management are being changed. 
Therefore, dairying for the members is 
being made more profitable. 


In promoting cow-testing associations, 
Alabama is following examples set by 
states where dairying is the major por- 
tion of farming. The best dairymen in 
these. states have found that test work 
is very profitable and they continue it 
year after year. P. O. DAVIS. 


Farmers’ Exchange 


TOBACCO 


Tobacco Postpaid.—Guaranteed best long juicy mel- 
low red leaf chewing: 5 pounds $1.40; 10, $2.50. Best 
smoking, 20¢ pound, Mark Hamlin. Sharon, Tenn. 


Natural Leaf Tobacco.—The best grade guaranteed. 
Chewing, 5 pounds $1; 12 pounds $2; Smoking, 10 
pounds $1.50. Pay when received. Valley Farmers, 
Murray. Ky. 


Best Red Leaf, ofl and sweet; 
picked chewing, 























ten pound box 
package smoking, 
. Flavoring with ten pounds 
ewing free. I appreciate business, guarantee satis- 

ym my 0. D. Collier Pool, Martin, Tenn. Reference: 
Martin Bank, Ramer, cashier; Postmaster M. D. Biggs. 


TREE KILLER 








100 trees, $2. 








Phone 3-2327 White Leghorns.—Pullets, hens. Greatest bargain good 
prices ever made. Write quick for beautiful catalog © am.—We have to offer, for 60 days. fist. 
on wonderful money-making Leghorns, Seagle Poul- Cotton Mattresses, $6.50 to $10. Write for price 
try Farm, Morristown, . W. _C. Boyle, Manager. - 
Fine Colonial Home.—Large trees, b iful lawn; : c 
mountain as valley ME tend suitable for grain. : ORPINGTONS MOTORCYCLES Bo-Ko Co., 
stock or enty nutes from Huntsville Bu Or ingt ri —400 ~herel ° : 
U Dullets; best blood ; Motorcyeld Bargains. — Used, rebuilt. Guaranteed 
on_good pike, C. BE. Phelps, Huntsville, Ala. high show records. Prices reasonable. Albert Shipped on approval. Catalog free. Floyd Clymer, 818 
Gilley. Mountain "Park, N. C. Broadway, Denver Colo. 


FLORIDA 


Suburban Business Property.—Sell or ex- 
double frontage on both goved 








GEORGIA 
Improved farm for sale. Six miles from Madison, 
Ga., on 2o" highway. Schools, churches near; 
cheap. 'W. Butler, Madison, Ga. 
TEXAS 
East Texas.—Gregg, Smith and Upshur County farms 
for sale by BR. M. “Wood, Gladewater, Texas. 
VIRGINIA 


-one acre farm $2,700, and smaller farms. 
mer, Crewe, Va. 

















Nin 
Chas. 


PLANTS 


CABBAGE—COLLARD—POTATO—TOMATO 


Cabbage, Tomato and Collard plants, $1 
old Dominion Plant Co., Franklin, Va. 











50 acres 
thousand. 




















PLYMOUTH ROCKS 


For Sale.—Fifteen hens and rooster, thirty-five dol- 
Mrs. R. Burge, Kimbrough, Ala. 


PEA FOWL 
Peafowl Wanted.—John W. Boyd, South Boston, Va. 
POULTRY SUPPLIES 




















MUSICAL 


$10 in Gold Free.—Mail name and address of some- 
one wanting to buy a piano or player. Will not men- 
tion your name. Will pay you $10 if we sell them. 
BE. E. Forbes & Sons Piano Co., Birmingham, Ala. 











For Sale.—One . S00 0as Incubator for 
Also want to buy t exe 
Holcombe, Oneonta, Ala 


| LIVESTOCK 


BERKSHIRES 
pans Berkshires. Fox Srothers, Sevierville, 
enn. 


sale cheap. 
. Frank 

















Registered Berkshire pigs; best breed. Tendle Mills, 
Middleton, Tenn. 


DUROC-JERSEYS 


Registered Durocsa.—Boars, gilts, pigs. 
Farm, Somerville, Tenn, 


ee cholera ee, ae Digs, Jersey cows. 
T. Loggins Ten 





Wayside 
































Plants.—Cabbage: $1, 1,000; Tomatoes $1;: Ber- " masistonl Purocs. =i ages ae sex; cholera im- 
muda Onions $1.25; Collards $i. Quitman Potato vill, Te fon W. 8S. Latta, Somer- 
Quitman, Ga. ie, nn. 
ne pe hg and Collard gianm, $ 1.35, thousand oa & x 

thousand in le Plant o © C. eed pigs, E ME A ‘ 
Farm, ‘Rt, 1, Gainesville, Ga. — i Oe Se ee 

Summer Cece, one Collard plants for fall head- Choice tered O. L 
ing. | Postpaid: 500, $1.25; 1.000, $2.25. Collect, $1 Philadelphia. Miss Cm 16 le ms 
per 1,000. Pi , Albany, Ga. Sates o 3 — 





‘pigs; pairs no kin; bred gilts. 
1. Ferguson, Foun Head, 




















10 Million Tubbs and Cohan Pies al: Best blood li gE 

ote, eg Ry $1: 5.000. $4.50; 10,000, ‘Tenn. sia: nee 
cash 5 count guaran- 

teed. Farmers Supply Company, Franklin, Va. ____ HEREFORDS 

Fresh La Cabbage, Collard, Onion and Registered Herefords. W. Grey Bilis, Florence, Miss. 
Pepper it from Georgia and Virginia —_- JERSEY 
500, T5e; 1.000, $1.25 and charges, | Setistacti s e 
excuses. Interstate Plant Co. For Sale.—Registered Jersey _ ten to fourteen 

and Collard plants for, a Dead months old, Noble and Raleigh breeding. J. C. Huxt, 
5c, Valdosta, Ga. 


satisfaction guaranteed or 
Wholesale Plant Co, Waycross, Ga. 





For Sale.—Registered Jersey bull calves from best 
blood lines. Prices Se na my to encourage bi 
of purebred Jersey cattle in Alabama. Spring Lake 
Farms, Robert Jemison, Jr., Owner, Birmingham, Ala. 





NURSERY STOCK 
Fruit and Ornamental Trees.—Salesmen wanted. 
foncord Nursery, Dept. 25. Concord, Ga. 
Fruit Trees.—Pecan trees, ornamentals. Large stock. 
varieties. Prices right. Salesmen wanted. Con- 
Dept. 25, Concord, Ga. 




















Jerseys of ie seudvs blood and performance. 
Calves, both sexes, from tested dams; prices reason- 
able. Bwell Farm. “Where the Jersey came to Ten- 





a wnropshire rams on approval. Donald Green, 
land, Tlinois. a — 











PATENTS 
dali What have you? Adam 
ruher re Co., 545 Enright St., St. Louis, Mo. 
Patents.—Write to B. P. Fishburne (a South Caro- 








linean), Registered Patent Lawyer, 582 McGill Bidg.. 
Washington. D. C. Honorable methods. 
PECANS : 
We have the information you want about those 


am problems of yours! Our last convention Pro- 
coodinen. a copy of which goes free to each member, 
contain all the papers read at our last convention by 
leading State and Federal “agricultural authorities and 

enced gro These papers, together 
* the ~ at the conven- 
pecan culture. 
the following 


pecan 
with discussions on th 
tion, cover practically every phase of 
contain 


out by the Federal government. 
culture in each state to whom a grower 

for information on any pecan problem he may have. 
4.—Experimental and research work ae  auins on in 
the various states. . —Experimen 

work now going on under the tin re"; the Fed- 
eral government, 6.—Index to the Proceedings of the 
under twenty-six ee 

t " 


.N 
Spring 


free on pial. ag 
SCHOOLS AND ——— 

















Learn Stenography at home in spare Type- 
writer free 4 installments if desired. Prs-i 1 McCool 
Telegraphy & Business College, Sandersville, Ga, 

SILOS 

For Sale.—One used form for 12-foot monolithic 
concrete silo. Good condition. $50 f.o.b. Toinette, 
Ala. Write to Andrews Bros, P. 0. Hawthorne, Ala. 

TOBACCO 





Tobacco, postpaid. Best long a & leaf chewing, 5 
pounds $1.40; 10, $2.50. Smoking 20c pound. Homer 
Prince, Agent, a Tenn. 





Leaf be ee ; chewing, 3 pounds 75c; 
5, $1; 10, $1.75. Smoking, 3 pounds 50c; 5, T5c; 10, 
$1.25. Valea Farmers, Mayfield, Ky. 





Guaranteed Homespun Tobacco.—Chewing, 5 pounds 
$1; 10, $1.75. Smoking: 10, $1.50. Pipe free. Pay 
United Farmers, Bardwell, Ky. 


when received. Farm 


ecan 
, sao, & for membership, which includes a free 
of the Proceedings. Circular matter sent 


Bo-Ko; enough to kill 
+ ee Miss. 





| WANT TO BUY OR EXCHANGE | 


Old Stamps.—Will pay 
envelopes up to year 1330. 
son Ave., ensack, N. 


| HELP OR SITUATION WANTED | 


Dept. 225, St. Louis, Mo., help 
Write him 





big money for old stamps on 
>: R. Lawrence, 118 John- 








Let Mr. Ozment, 
you get permanent government position. 
immediately 
Men Wanted,—We pay your railroad fare to Nash- 

be automobile 





ville. Let us train you an expert 

mechanic and get a good * for = Fo cost -to 

you is small, No negroes taken. booklet 
"Nashville, 


wane Nashville Auto School, Dept. a. 


AGENTS WANTED 


Fruit Trees for Sale. — some wanted. 
Nurseries, Dept. 25, Concord, Ga. 


Get our free sample case. Toilet panei, Perfumes 








Concord 








and speciation. Wonderfully profit: LaDerma 
Co., Dept. RB, St. Louis, 

We start you without a dollar. Soaps, extracts, 
perfumes, toilet goods. Experience unnecessary. Car- 
nation Co., Dept. 2520, St. “4-7 





New household device washes-dries windows, eon. 


cleans walls, corte, mops. Costs less than brooms, 
— @ profit, Harpers, 205 Third St.;~ Fairfield, 
owa. 





Want $15 a day? New way to make quick cash 
profits selling fine Shirts, Actual samples free. Write 
Fashionwear Shirt Co., K-262 Jackson St., Cincin- 
nagi, Ohio. 


Agents.—Make a dagjlar an hour. Sell Mendets, a 
Patent patch for instantly mending leaks in all uten- 
sils. Sample package free. Collette Mfg. Co., Dept. 
701, Amsterdam, N. Y. 


Wanted.—Local agent as partner in shoe business. 
No experience or capital needed. Earn $90 to $125 a 
week pus share profits. Style Arch Shoe Co., Desk 
U-110, Cincinnati, Ohio. 

More money in spare time. Sell custom tailored 
Suits. $15 in two hours. Prices $18.50- = $25 
outfit free. Cash bonus. Free -_,. Dept, 48, Whole- 
sale Direct Tailors, Buffalo, N. 


Summer work for = matkes and others. Sell 














fruit and ornam trees and help make the world 
more fruitful and. beautiful. Ask for our terms to 
salesmen, Concord Nurseries, 25, Concord, Ga. 





Agents.—Make $25.00-$100.00 weekly selling Comet 
Sprayers and Autowashers to farmers and autoists. 
All brass. Throws continuous stream. Established 35 
yl a free. Rusler Johnstown, Ohio. 














Plant Papershell Pecan trees this fall. Sure, safe, 
permanent_ ,profitable ——_-o Write - our free 
. Largest growers ass Pecan 
Com; . Lumberton, Miss. 

hes trees $5.00 100 and up; trees $7.50 

per 100 and large or small direct 
planters by parcel post, express. Plums, Pears, 
les, Grapes, , Berries, Pecans, es a- 
trees, vines and shrubs. Free catalog in colors 








E 
BEST OF ALL CLOVERS 
Start your seed patch now. A customer 
reports = of 1,500 bushels seed per acre. 
Recleaned seed, 50c og oe, and 
Free Booklet telling CAN'T 
FAIL. Endorsed by all a I agricultural col- 
léges and authorities. 
ORIGINATORS EARLY SOUTHERN 
R CLOVER 
_ Rock Hill, South Carolina 





THORSBY INSTITUTE, 


College Preparatory—General—Commercial—M 
Member Southern Association of Colleges and Secondary Schools 


THORSBY, 
ALABAMA 


tic Art 











“uate | Experienced Teachers—Christian | rxpenses 
Res od Environment — Co-Educational Low 











HELEN C. JENKINS, A. M., Principal 


dress 
Chi 

















Big Pay Every ae guaranteed line di- 
rect to wearer. Drese Shirts, Work Shirts 

Overalls, Pants, Leather Coats, 
$10-$25 Experience unnecessary. 

free. Nimrod Co., Dept. 17, 4922-28 Lincoln 
Chicago. 


Ave., 





Agents to travel by automobile to introduce 
-- % selling, — priced household necessit 
est line earth. Make $10 a day. 
cutmtt and automobile furnished free to workers. Write 
= ne, territory, — Products Co., 
If I send you a Suit made in latest ave from 
finest goods, will ge wear it and show ‘it to your 
friends as a sample of sensational aa, Could 
you use $3 an hour for a little spare i‘me? If 60, 
write at once for my wonderful new proposition. Ade 
Sales Manager, Peoria ond adams, Dept. 773, 











If you are a_man worthy of the name and 


afraid to work I'll bet you $50 you can’t work for 
us thirty days and earn less than ‘ I’m 
bluffing Then this ad and show me wp. 
Openings for managers. Wonder Box sells on sight. 
The best sel ition in America teday. Write 
Tom Walker, 177, Pit ‘a. 











6, 1927 































TIMELY JOBS ON NORTH 
FLORIDA FARMS 


(Concluded from page 8) 


carrots, spinach and Irish potatoes to be 
planted a little later. 

Many Florida farms do not utilize the 
home garden to its fullest advantage, 
and as a result, either the family does not 
have as many vegetables as it should, 
or the cost for them is unnecessarily 
increased. A home garden keeps the 
family supplied with plenty of vegetables 
at small cost. 


Plant a Fall Irish Potato Crop 


ND while talking about planting the 

garden in the fall, Professor Floyd 
also reminds northern Florida farmers to 
plant a fall Irish potato crop not later 
than September 1. 

For seed, use small whole potatoes of 
spring crop, preferably grown on your 
own farm. It is better to sprout them 
by-exposing to light and air. Place them 
on moist ground in the shade for two 
weeks and most of them will be sprouted. 
Only those sprouting should be planted. 
All potatoes are not ready germinators, 
and the result is usually a poor stand 
of the fall crop. 

The soil should be moist, well pre- 
pared, and fertilized liberally with a fer- 
tilizer containing about 4 per cent nitro- 
gen, 6 per cent phosphoric acid, and 6 
per cent potash. 

The potatoes should be dropped farther 
apart than the spring crop, owing to the 
fact that their growing months are us- 
ually dry. Do not expect as large yields 
as in spring, but good yields may be se- 
cured, providing the home ‘with potatoes 
and furnishing some for sale on the 
local market at a good price. 


Feed Chicks Milk 


N ALMOST every section of the state 

this summer, poultry raisers have re- 
ported heavy losses, most of which were 
due to disease called coccidiosis. N. R. 
Mehrhof, extension poultryman, gives the 
following suggestions regarding this 
trouble :— 

Droopiness is generally the first symp- 
tom noticed. Birds remain close to hover, 
do not eat, wings droop, and head is 
drawn in. The droppings of affected 
chicks frequently, although not always, 
contain blood. Upon post mortem exam- 
ination the walls of the caeca are gener- 
ally thickened, and often contain suffi- 
cient blood to give them a reddish ap- 
pearance. The caeca of chicks which lin- 
ger for a week or more before death 
often contain .an accumulation of grayish 
or yellowish-white cheesy material. 

The use of buttermilk or skimmilk, 
either liquid or dry, is of considerable 
value in controlling outbreaks of cocci- 
diosis. 





The greater percentage of poultry rais- 
ers in the state who have had this disease 
in their flocks have used the milk as a 
drink under the following method: Keep 
milk constantly before the chicks in foun- 
tains or troughs (earthenware, glass, or 
wood), allow no water, no mash, feed 
scratch twice daily, feed greens daily 
and practice sanitation. After the dis- 
ease has disappeared, the feeding of mash 
may be gradually resumed, water again 
given, and the amount of milk reduced. 


Farm Boys Going to College Should 
Study Agriculture 


pach a young man about to enter 


college might well choose agriculture 


' as his course of study and future work 
/ is the opinion of Dr. 
dean of the College of Agriculture and 
) director of the Experiment Station and 


Wilmon Newell, 


Agricultural Extension Division. 
“Not enough young men are studying 


“Scientific agriculture to meet the needs 
| Of the state of Florida or the country as 
a whole, and certain it is that a much 





ger number of scientifically trained 








men should be added to our actual farm- 
ing population,” says Dean Newell. “The 
demand is heavy for men trained to fill 
responsible positions—positions which are 
vital to the success of the great mass of 
farmers. We must have teachers of ag- 
riculture, county agents, plant quaran- 
tine inspectors, and many others who 
render service to the agricultural indus- 
try. There are many opportunities open 
to graduates of the agricultural college. 
The demand will be great for some 
time.” 


| HOW COTTON IS FARING | 








HE following summary of weather 

conditions is reported by the United 
State Weather Bureau for the week 
ending Tuesday, July 26:— 

“In the Atlantic Coast States cotton 
plants made good to excellent growth but 
frequent showers promoted weevil activ- 
ity and hindered cultivation, especially 
in Georgia. While the general condition 
of the crop continues mostly good to ex- 
cellent in these states weevils have be- 
come numerous in many places, with 
damage increasing rapidly in some sec- 
tions, especially through the central por- 
tion of South Carolina and in Georgia. 
In Tennessee progress was excellent in 
some counties and only fair in others, 
mostly fair to good in Alabama, and 
fair in Mississippi, with increased weevil 
activity in the latter states. In Arkan- 
sas, progress was very good to excellent, 
though too rank growth and poor fruiting 
locally, while frequent showers in Louis- 
iana favored weevil activity. 

“In Oklahoma progress was largely 
determined by insect infestation but gen- 
erally fair to very good, with weevil gen- 
eral in central and east portions but only 
locally destructive. In Texas high temp- 
eratures were followed by quite general 
showers, mostly favorable, though condi- 
tion and advance spotted, averaging only 
fairly good. Increased complaint of root 
rot; considerable shedding in south where 
weevil damage moderate but elsewhere 
damage slight and plants fruiting well 
except in extreme northwest, where back- 
ward, Picking progressing very well in 
south.” 


| SUCCESS WITH POULTRY | 


the mighty 








OUR years ago we spent 

sum of $3 for eggs of the Single 
Comb Dark Brown Leghorns. That was 
our start from mongrels to purebreds. 
We had good luck that year and raised 
some nice pullets for the next year. The 
second year we purchased a 130-egg in- 
cubator and a 300-chick brooder. That 
year our expense was $123, but our pul- 
lets and the chickens we raised for mar- 
ket paid all expense and $23 profit. So 
we had our stock, incubator, brooder, 
brooder house and chicken house clear to 
start the next year. In this year we 
cleared $119.27, and had 85 fine Brown 
Leghorn hens, not including what eggs 
and chickens we consumed at home, worth 
$1.50 a piece. In March we bought a 
2,160 capacity incubator of a well known 
type and to our surprise we were flooded 
with work, running 10,000 eggs to start 
with after getting a late start. During 
1926 we cleared about $500. We have 
increased our hatching capacity from 
2,160 to 8,640 and our brooding capacity 
from 300 to 2,000. We built our venture 
upon good work and honest dealing. Not 
quantity but quality is our motto. ; 

W. H. POWE. 


I 

| MISTAKES I HAVE MADE _| 
j 
OUGHT Poor Grade of Seed.—I 
made a great mistake by buying 
poor grade turnip seed. My turnip crop 
was almost a complete failure. I had to 
buy from the market. I shall be careful 
in the future in buying seeds. H. W. T. 
Studied With Unreliable Voice 
School.—The biggest mistake I have 
ever made was to-stop my voice course 
with my home teacher and take up 
voice culture with a company in Chicago. 
I trust this will help others who want to 
study voice culture. It is best to get a 

home teacher- MRS. B. 








Slept Over My Duty.—It was a 
great mistake in not renewing my sub- 
scription to The Progressive Farmer on 
time. I missed two issues before I re- 
membered that my subscription was out, 
although I had been warned. P<, 

Failed in Making Vinegar.—I put 
away some nice apple cider expecting it 
soon to change to vinegar. To my cha- 
grin, it was wholly unfit for use when I 
opened it. My mistake was that I had 
sealed the cider nearly airtight. No fer- 
mentation takes place unless oxygen is 
supplied. W. A. M. 

Brought Scrub Calf Off Range.— 
One bad mistake we made last fall was 
letting our cows run on range without 
watching them closely. Now, one of our 
best Jersey cows has a white and black 
face heifer cali and the family is grieved. 


MRS. J. C. A. 


| WHAT A LITTLE BOY SAW | 


‘ 4 








Y SON is not quite three years old. 

During September his mother, sis- 
ter, and father accompanied him on a 
trip in an automobile through the Caro- 
lina industrial section, where humming 
mills were passed one after another; 
through the hills of Virginia just east 
of the mountains where beef cattle 
grazed contentedly on a thousand hills 
of bluegrass; into the capital of the 


nation where *Washington’s monument 
reached toward the skies; across the 
broad Susquehanna on a toll bridge; 


over the deep Hudson by ferry; mean- 
dering through 23 miles of congested 
streets and seething humanity in Phila- 
delphia; and seeing signs certainly new 
and strange to the little traveler. 
When he got safely’ back to his home 
in Georgia folks naturally asked him 
what he had seen on his trip. To each 
and every one he replied, “Uncle Dave’s 
pigs.” As we passed through Maryland 
we stopped to see the little shaver’s Un- 
cle, who farms. Uncle Dave took him 
out to the lot to see a litter of pigs. 
If I were a philosopher I would ask 
—Why should we build cities, anyway? 
J. W. FIROR. 


| HOW TO MAKE PAINT 
REMOVER 


ISSOLVE five cans of concentrated 
alkali in two gallons of boiling 
water. Add one gallon cold water. 








2. Dissolve two boxes washing powder 
in one gallon water, mix thoroughly with 
No. 1 and let cool to milk warm. 

3. Dissolve one pound of starch in one 
gallon water. Mix thoroughly and add 
to No. 1 and No. 2. Then add one pint 
Aqua ammonia. Mix all thoroughly. 


Apply with a large swab or sponge, let 
stay on just long enough to soften the 
paint and do not. allow to dry. Wash off 
thoroughly with hose. If the hose is 
not available an old broom will suffice. 
Sometimes a second application is nec- 
essary. 


When the alkali is washed off take a 
sponge or rag moistened with vinegar 
and run over the surface where the mix- 
ture has been used. This neutralizes the 
alkali and prevents immediate rusting. 

This formula is especially recommend- 
ed for cleaning farm machinery, remov-. 
ing paint, rust, and the like before paint- 


ing. A. CARNES. 


| THE NEWSPAPERS SAY— 


ECENTLY there was announced a 
discovery whereby many valuable 
products may be made from ordinary 
wheat or oats straw. It was even declared 
that in time it will be possible to convert a 
ton of straw into substances worth $250. 
Now comes another report along the 
same line with respect to the utilization 
of cornstalks pulp in the manufacture of 
artificial silk and other synthetic products 
of much value. 
It is stated that the Dorner process has 
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been demonstrated to be commercially and 
economically practical, and that plans are 
being made for the erection of plants in 
the Corn Belt for the reclamation of 
cornstalks. 


Thus it may happen that science, rather 
than legislation, shall point the way to bet- 
ter times for the farmer, through the 
utilization of many raw products of the 
farm which now go to waste.—The Flor- 
ence (Ala.) Herald. 


* * * 


Hundreds of schools have been built in 
the South in recent years, but few of 
them have been made attractive with 
trees and shrubs. For children to do 
their very best work in the school room, 
they must have good seats, plenty of 
light and fresh air and fine water supply. 
Next to this, for inspiration and content- 
ment in school work, comes the attrac- 
tiveness of grounds with flowers, trees. 
vines and song birds.—The Walton News 
Monroe, Ga. 


Will 





Wear 


This Suit? 
_ it to your friends and 
_ @ sam ~~ of our 

fine hand-tailored 

) All- wa Vbuite, guaranteed 
$40 on at amazing low price 
of $23.50, take their orders, 


keep handsome profit for your- 
self and send orders to us. 


Agents Making 
BIG MONEY 


$3.00 to $5.00 an hour inspare 
time, $75 to $150 a week for 
fulltime. Wesupply handsome 
Swatch Line Outfit, large size samples and all 
latest stylesin elegant Leather Case. Positively 
finest selling outfit ever furnished salesmen. Wri’ 
for yours at.once, pick out your suit and get star 
making the Big Money right away. Address Dept. 426 


JAMES OLIVER, Inc. - 
848 W. Adams Street Chicago 
Write name and address below and mail at once. 











| PUREBRED BABY CHICKS 
REDUCED PRICES 








100% alive, prepaid. Bloodtested Per 100 
White, Buff, B ee GPS CITT ieee $8.00 
a rrr eee Be 
z rh, any ede, (famonse. Wyan., Orps......... Fad 


mit aise foe TEX. 


Chicks« 
Prompt shipment, postpaid. 25 50 
White Leghorns, Large Assorted ....$2.75 $4. 4 $ 8. 00 
Reds, Rocks, Orpingtons, Wrandoties® 3.25 5.5 0.00 
8 to 12 week pullets, 70c and up. Our BN, ‘ an 
eye-opener. DRUMM EGG FARMS, Hattiesburg, Miss. 











CHICKS SHIPPED C.O.D. 

Send only $1.00 and pay postman 

the rest you see chicks. I Pure- 

ce stock, selected, by expert 
ju e 

Kentucky Hatchery, 352W. 4th St., Lexington, Ky. 











LIVELY BABY CHICKS 
Champion Winter Layers; Win Winter Egg 
Production Test and $50.00 Silver Loving 
Cup at Ga. Natl. Egg Contest. 8. C. White 
Leghorns, = C. (ED Island b aes 
Rocks and Black Gian 

HARRIS’ HATCHERY, Box F, *petham, Ga. 


PUREBRED POULTRY 


WHITE LEGHORN HENS AND MALES 
Now half price. Thousands of eight-week-old Pullets. 
Also Hatching , Trapnested, pedigreed foundation 

bred 27 Winners at 20 egg contests. 
—. bulletin free. I ship c.o.d. 


evectal” pric 
arantee satisf: 
GEORGE B. FERRIS. 030 Union, Grand Rapids, Mich. 























| PUREBRED LIVESTOCK 


HOLSTEINS 
more Fat! 








world in producti 
=the largest factor in dairy profit. 
Eighty per cent of the cows which 
have produced 1000 Ibs. or more 
of butterfat in a year are Ho 


Pyne oo 
HOLSTEINCSF RIESIAN 


ASSOCIATION 


230 East Ohio Street Chdenge, Mabie 














Send us two new subscriptions at $1.00 
each, and we will send you The Progres- 
sive Farmer free for one year. 
























for Economical Transportation 
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The COACH 


o70 


Shuue'- - .-°52S 
TheCoupe - + « « 625 
The 4-Door Sedan - - 695 
The Sport Cabriolet - 7 1 5 
TheLandau - - - - 745 


The Imperial Landau - 780 
%-Ton Truck - - - - 395 
(Chassis Only) 
1-Ton Truck - - - - 495 
(Chassis Only) 

All prices f. o. b. Flint, Michigan 
Check Chevrolet 
Delivered Prices 


They include the lowest handling 
and financing charges available. 
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in Chevrolet History 


Offering the most amazing qual- 
ity in Chevrolet history, today’s 
Chevrolet is the most popular 
gear-shift automobile the world 
has ever known. 


Quality in design! Quality in 
construction! Quality in appear- 
ance and performance! Never 
before has a low-priced automo- 
bile possessed them to such an 
amazing degree— 


—because no other low-priced 
car combines the progressive- 
ness of Chevrolet and the ex- 
perience, resources and match- 
less facilities of General Motors. 


Go with the crowds and study 
today’sChevrolet. Mark well the 
aristocratic beauty of its lines— 
the superbly executed details of 
its bodies by Fisher. 


Then go for a ride over city 
streets or country roads! Revel 


in the thrilling spurt that re- 
sults when you “step on the 
gas”. Delight in the smooth 
operation, the secure comfort, 
the swift sweep of the passing 
miles. Marvel at the way the car 
hugs the road, the ease with 
which it obeys the steering 
wheel, the promptness with 
which it responds to the brakes! 


Here is quality expressedin 
terms that everyone can under- 
stand—and millions are now 
enjoying! 

Here is quality obtainable at 
prices which reflect the savings 
of tremendous production and 
which emphasize the willing- 
ness to share these savings with 
the buying public. 


Here is that most desired object 
of American life today: a beauti- 
ful car of amazing quality—for 
everybody, everywhere! 


CHEVROLET MOTOR COMPANY, DETROIT, MICHIGAN 


Division of General Motors Corporation 
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